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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The papers which are presented in this number of Tue Recorp 
were prepared by graduate students in Educational Administra- 
tion, each of whom had had considerable experience in public 
school administration. The subjects treated: the administrative 
control of our schools, their support, and the question of teachers’ 
pensions, are problems which may not be neglected by one who 
believes in the efficiency of free public education as a safeguard 
of our democracy. 

In each contribution it will be noted that the author has made 
a study involving the facts which were available, has endeavored 
to interpret these facts in the light of modern educational ideals, 
and has presented as well a theoretical discussion of the issues 
involved. There has been no attempt to edit the papers in order 
to bring about an artificial uniformity in point of view. 

It is believed that these discussions treat of problems which 
are vital, not only to the administrative officer, but also to the 
teacher and to the layman. Indeed it is by making available 
such studies as these that the administrative officer may hope to 
secure that co-operation of teachers and of the general public 
which is essential to successful leadership. 

GrorGE DrayToN STRAYER 
Professor of Educational Administration, Teachers College. 
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THE LAYMAN IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


FRANK L. WILEY 
Secretary to Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, Missouri 


The factor of lay control in school administration is generally 


considered in its connection with school boards. Doubtless most 
schoolmen think of it in this relation. Their experience in ad- 
ministrative work has shown them this element of control in 
its most universal form, and their success or adversity in dealing 


with the lay board has usually impressed them with a high respect 


or extreme dislike for such popular management. At least the 


issue is brought quite forcibly to the mind of the educator when- 
ever he is obliged to see educational policies passed upon by a 
body possessed of little or no professional insight. In educa- 
tional discussions, also, lay influence is generally considered when 
the subject of the school board receives attention. During the 
past few decades the constitution of this administrative organ 
and the efficiency of its work have repeatedly been in the fore- 
ground of live administrative questions. As a result the broader 
issue of lay control in general has been more or less involved. 
Generally, however, lay influence has not received much con- 
sideration in any other relation than that with the school board. 

Popular control is a larger factor in school administration than 
is to be inferred from this particular association. It is involved 
in many issues other than those connected with school boards. 
In fact, it enters into the constitution of every organ and is in- 
volved in almost every principle of the administrative machinery. 
It enters into the question of an increase in the powers of a 
state superintendent. It is involved in a campaign for a new 
city charter which would subordinate or free the school govern- 
ment from the general municipal administration. It is one of 
the most significant facts when school superintendents admit 
their teachers and supervisory force into the “inner circle” to 
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aid in some administrative functions. It is a vital issue in all 
these and many other such questions just as much as it is in a 
proposition to lessen the size of a city school board from forty 
to seven members, or to require professional qualifications of a 
state board of education. The element of lay control can not at 
all be properly appreciated through a study of but one of its 
manifestations, even if that is the most universal and the best 
known. 

There are but two factors of administrative control, the pro- 
fessional educator and the layman. Despite the great growth of 
power in the former within recent years, the latter still wields 
by far the greater influence in shaping and carrying out educa- 
tional policies. In the class of expert administrators we find our 
superintendents, our business directors, our medical directors, 
and some other such officials, who must have special qualifica- 
tions for their positions. Opposed to them, however, is the great 
body of citizens serving in various capacities in the administrative 
organization, the thousands of teachers who are ever acquiring 
a greater voice in performing certain administrative functions, 
and lastly the whole voting population who by their ballots still 
exert a great influence in the management of their schools. And 
protecting and preserving these avenues for the expression of 
the popular will are certain fundamental ideas in our general 
civil administration, such as local self-government and popular 
initiative, which are so ingrained in our civic mind and con- 
stitution that they may not be speedily or radically changed. 

It will thus be seen that anything like a thorough discussion 
of lay control as an administrative factor would be very ex- 
tended. It would necessitate a description of the various educa- 
tional systems of our commonwealths with a careful scrutiny of 
all parts and workings of the organization to see how full an 
expression of the popular will is provided for. It would involve 
a study of all our various boards and officials. It would lead 
into a survey of the management of state universities, normals, 
and special schools as well as into the control of elementary 
and secondary education, and often with as interesting and 
illuminating results. Not so much can be attempted, however, 
within the scope of this paper. To set forth in a general way 
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the extent of lay control and to state its functions in our admin- 
istrative system is as much as can be attempted. 

Just how administrative organization provides for popular con- 
trol may best be understood by taking two points of view. From 
the standpoint of the layman three general ways may be seen 
whereby the popular will finds expression. The first of these is 
what may be called direct participation of all legally qualified 
electors of the administrative area. Such control appears under 
two forms, direct legislation by ballot in the ordinary manner 
of elections, and the meeting of electors in the body and their 
organization into a deliberative assembly for the transaction of 
school business. The second form of lay participation may be 
described as an indirect influence exerted by all school electors. 
By this is meant nothing more than popular election. The third 
method of popular control is that in which representatives of the 
people, who are technically laymen as distinguished from pro- 
fessional educators, hold administrative positions, and exercise 
the functions pertaining to them. All three of these ways by 
which the people may exert their influence in education are to 
be found in all our state systems, though the extent of power 
thus wielded varies considerably. 

From within the organization itself certain principles of the 
constitution, functions, and relations of the various organs indi- 
cate best how much power is reserved for the layman and how 
much is given over to the expert. Qualifications for holding any 
office constitute one of the most important of these principles, 
since wherever professional attainments are a prerequisite for a 
position the layman is almost universally debarred. A second 
important principle is that of tenure. Election undoubtedly 
makes an official more sensitive to popular feeling than appoint- 
ment. In the third place the number of members which makes 
up administrative boards very materially affects the extent of the 
layman’s field, as manifestly a very restricted membership greatly 
lessens the amount of participation of the people in the functions 
performed by such boards. Again, the manner in which officials 
are elected influences their responsiveness to the popular will. 
Perhaps the most common administrative question involving this 
principle is that of election at large or by wards. The size of the 
area represented partially determines the nearness of an official 
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to his constituency. Still two other factors materially affect the 
democracy of any administrative organ, the length of term and 
the salary of the officials composing it. Long terms undoubtedly 
tend to free officials somewhat from close adherence to the will 
of those that choose them. Salary, whenever it is more than a 
nominal recompense for expenses, brings with it a demand for 
expert services. Consequently, both term and salary must enter 
into an estimate of the nearness of any board or administrator 
to the people. 

Aside from these general classes of facts about the organs 
themselves, which help in determining the extent of lay control, 
there are two important relations which grow out of the powers 
and duties belonging to each. The first of these is the division 
of functions between the local educational authorities and the 
higher or central authorities, and the second is the relation which 
any educational authority bears to the general civil administra- 
tion of the same governmental area. Both of these relations are 
given because they are both important in describing the sphere 
of popular control. Local administration is recognized in our 
political theory as the chief field for the direct participation of 
the people in the functions of government. Whatever aug- 
ments central educational authorities at the expense of the 
local authorities thus lessens the opportunity for lay influ- 
ence in that field. Likewise the subordination of the school 
management to the civil administration lessens the power 
of the lay factor by every measure limiting the independence of 
the school organization. Thus whenever any city places the 
selection of a school board with its mayor instead of with the 
people it makes the school administration less responsive to the 
general will. 

Such are the chief facts in administrative organization which 
describe the field of the layman. As points of view they will be 
useful in making a survey of the educational systems of our 
commonwealths to ascertain the actual conditions of lay con- 
trol at the present time. They will serve to define the more 
general phases of the situation, to raise the more important issues, 
and to guide through the maze of varying detail which our 
diverse school systems present. 

As has just been stated, several features of our school systems 
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other than the usual presence of a board of education provide 
for the activity of the lay element. One of the most important 
of these is the principle of elective tenure. Perhaps by no other 
means does the voice of the people find so general an expression. 
In thirty-three states and territories the chief educational officer, 
usually styled superintendent of public instruction, is chosen by 
popular vote. Of the thirty-three central boards of education in 
the various states only one is entirely appointive, although also 
only one is entirely elective. All the others, however, are largely 
ex officio in their membership, thus placing educational functions 
in the hands of other state officials who are almost universally 
elected by the people. In local administration popular election 
has even a stronger hold. About two-thirds of the states having 
county organization elect their county superintendents. County 
boards are similar to state boards in tenure, the ex officio prin- 
ciple obtaining in twenty out of twenty-nine states, with three 
states having elective boards. Of thirteen states having a town 
or township board as their chief local authority all provide for 
their election by the people. Of thirty-two states having district 
boards only one, Virginia, departs from the principle of elective 
tenure. The contrast to this general adherence to popular elec- 
tion is to be found in our larger cities, where superintendents, 
with only one exception, are appointed by some authority re- 
moved one or more steps from the people. Even these cities, 
however, generally elect their school boards. Thus popular elec- 
tion must be recognized as one of the large fields of lay partici- 
pation in our school administration. 

The chief organ in educational administration wherein the lay- 
man directly participates in the control of school affairs is the 
school board. Since it is so well known, however, only those 
facts most pertinent to the point of view of this paper will be 
given. With but very few exceptions both state and local boards 
require no professional qualifications. Consequently, their mem- 
bership is almost universally lay. Indeed, of all the principles 
involved in the constitution of boards, this one of omitting expert 
qualifications is perhaps the chief in conserving the direct par- 
ticipation of the layman in school administration. Other features 
of our boards as now constituted aid in preserving their democ- 
racy. Though smaller than formerly in the number of members, 
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they are generally large enough to contain representatives of all 
classes of society. With very few exceptions no salaries are paid 
and thus there is no argument from this standpoint for expert 
services. Again, it should be said of our school boards that 
their terms of office are in general short, usually about three 
years. Consequently the board as an administrative organ in 
education must be considered one of the great bulwarks of popu- 
lar control. 

The direct participation of all the school electors in perform- 
ing administrative duties is not now as extensive as formerly. 
It obtains to a considerable extent, however, in several of our 
states and to a more limited degree in nearly all. Wherever 
the district system still prevails in rural areas there we usually 
have the popular assembly. Where the town or township system 
obtains the popular assembly has generally been supplanted by 
ballot elections, at which, however, the voter exercises about the 
same functions that he formerly did. A third form of this direct 
sort of popular control, the referendum as found to some extent 
in nearly all of our state constitutions, should be mentioned. 
While this is not now a means generally used for the expression 
of popular will, yet it may become more important in the future. 
The functions performed by all of these means are not, however, 
very extensive, and consequently the larger fields of lay control 
are not to be found in them. 

In the distribution of powers and duties between local and 
central educational authorities and between educational and civil 
authorities in the several states there is found a very confusing 
variety. In general the situation may be described as one of 
considerable independence of the local organs. Most states leave 
to the people and their representatives in the smaller areas the 
determination of the most essential features of their school sys- 
tems, such as support, equipment, teaching force, and curriculum. 
When we recall that the local organs are generally quite demo- 
cratic in their constitution it will be seen that lay influence is 
supreme in a large sphere. Few states have developed anything 
like a dominating central organ. New York represents the most 
extreme subordination of the local organs to the central. Like- 
wise, local school administration is almost universally indepen- 
dent of the civil administration. The chief exception is to be 
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found in about half of our larger cities, including New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, where the school manage- 
ment is subordinated to the municipal government at least in 
financial matters. With such exceptions, however, the field of 
local administration is unrestricted by the civil or the general 
educational authorities. 

In one respect our educational administration is much more 
democratic than our civil administration. This is in the extent 
to which women are allowed to participate. In four states 
women have equal privileges of suffrage with men, and alto- 
gether in twenty-eight states and one territory they may vote on 
some educational questions. Their privileges in holding educa- 
tional offices are more extensive. They may hold any such office 
in thirteen states. They may hold any local office in eighteen 
others, and some local office in still six others. Thus they pos- 
sess some such privilege in thirty-seven states altogether. Truly 
this is an evidence of greater democracy than is found in any 
other field of administration. 

All of the foregoing features of our educational systems, such 
as popular election, the lay board, and the relative independence 
of local organs, are embodied in the legal organization of the 
systems. There remains another provision for lay control, which 
has no legal status. This is the voluntary enlistment of citizens 
and teachers in the work of administration by those holding ad- 
ministrative offices. While not a very extensive form of lay 
participation at present, yet it obtains in some places, and seems 
desirable as a future development. Superintendents throughout 
the country have devolved upon their teachers such duties as the 
making of courses of study with gratifying results, not only 
in the character of the work done but in the effect on the teachers 
themselves. Likewise, various duties and privileges have occa- 
sionally been placed with such voluntary lay organizations as 
parental associations, but how generally this policy has been car- 
ried out can scarcely be ascertained. 

This brief survey of the education organizations of the com- 
monwealths indicates only the more important provisions for the 
participation of the layman. It will, however, serve to show that 
the lay factor permeates our whole administrative system. A 
more adequate conception of the fields of the layman and the 
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expert can only be had by a detailed study of the constitution 
and functions of the various administrative organs. 

The past few decades have seen some marked changes in our 
educational systems, which have tended to lessen the power of the 
layman. Departments of education were established in nearly 
all the commonwealths by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Now every state and territory has a separate educational depart- 
ment headed in each case by a separate administrative officer. 
While these central organs have not acquired very extensive func- 
tions in some states, yet generally they have been assuming 
powers previously devolved on local organs. Thus, text-books, 
course of study, length of school term, and many such matters, 
once controlled by each school community, are now frequently 
subject to state regulation. 

Within local organizations also there have been important 
changes. The smallest, and once the almost universal local unit, 
the school district, is gradually being replaced by larger areas, 
and with the district is going the popular assembly. The number 
of members composing school boards has been decreased, and in 
some instances especially with state boards, there has been some 
tendency to set up professional qualifications for membership. 
The term of service has also been lengthened, and election at 
large in cities instead of by wards has become ascendant. In 
municipal government there has been a decided subordination 
of the educational authority to the general administration. The 
municipal program of the National Municipal League voices the 
extreme of this tendency in municipal government. 

All of these changes have been in the direction of concentrat- 
ing and centralizing power in fewer hands, and the whole ten- 
dency is usually styled that of centralization. Its effect has been 
to call for better organization, greater system, and more intel- 
ligence in administration. Consequently the field for expert ser- 
vices has been greatly enlarged. Coincident with this has come 
an inevitable diminution in the amount of lay influence. In fact 
many of the measures of centralization have deliberately ex- 
cluded the layman from the field of administrative activities, and 
in general a centralizing tendency is inimical to a very close rela- 
tion between the people and the actual work of managing their 
schools. 
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Whether the trend towards centralized organization is alto- 
gether good seems not to be a question with some people. They 
are wholly in sympathy with the movement which provides for 
the wisdom of the many and brings in expert management. 
They point to the better co-ordination of organs to the reduction 
of the number of officials, and to the resulting greater economy 
and the increased efficiency. They see in the highly centralized 
authority the best means of bringing up laggard communities to 
uniform standards, and in the greater permanency and power of 
officials they find the feasibility of carrying out prolonged poli- 
cies not otherwise possible. They do not, however, view with 
any alarm some results of centralization which others do not 
feel should be looked upon so complacently. 

These latter students of administrative problems feel that a 
number of evil consequences will inevitably come from placing 
the control of our schools in the hands of a body of specialized 
administrators and thus excluding the people from that participa- 
tion which they have formerly enjoyed. In such a system they 
see the growth of a bureaucracy with all of its attendant evils, 
such as the continental countries of Europe have had to con- 
tend with. In the provision for uniformity of standards and 
attainments they see ultimately a suppression of that local initia- 
tive to which so much of our educational advance must be 
ascribed. But they apprehend a still more undesirable conse- 
quence of this restriction of the lay factor, the loss of that great 
popular interest in education which has been one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of American life and which is claimed 
to be the most fundamental factor in the progress we have made 
in educational practice. 

Such are the undesirable results of the policy of centralization 
as foretold for us. They are supported by the past experience 
of European countries and by the present tendency among them 
to provide for a greater amount of lay control in their adminis- 
trative systems. Thus some years ago Prussia deliberately re- 
constructed her local administration to infuse more of the lay 
element, and at present we find in Berlin about two thousand 
citizens enlisted in performing certain functions in the manage- 
ment of the schools. France found that compulsory attendance 
could not be enforced until the communal school board was in- 
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stituted. Now, in several ways her extremely centralized school 
organization admits of some participation of the layman. Eng- 
land likewise makes some special provision for the participation 
of the layman. In the educational committees of her municipal 
councils there are positions for citizens who are not members of 
the council. Thus the practice of these countries shows a de- 
cided feeling for the need of bringing the people in contact with 
administrative functions in education. 

In addition to this experience the exponents of the lay factor 
are supported by the political theories of Mills, Sidgwick, Jeffer- 
son, and others. These writers uphold a definite sphere of local 
activity of lay organs in government as an absolute necessity to 
efficient administration. In the domain of education this philos- 
ophy is particularized by such men as President Butler. Conse- 
quently a stout advocacy of the element of lay control is not to 
be wondered at even with the expert showing good results in 
our very midst. 

Not content, however, with stating only the theory of their 
position, those who espouse the cause of the layman come for- 
ward with definite proposals for counteracting the centralizing 
tendencies in so far as their effect is to eliminate the layman. 
Local units of administration must be maintained, they say, and 
sufficient functions must be left with them to insure their vitality. 
Retain the school board, sufficiently large to represent all classes 
of society. Never make the majority of its membership profes- 
sional. Retain the principle of popular election as much as pos- 
sible. Cling to direct legislation either by ballot or by the 
popular assembly in rural areas for some educational measures. 
Differentiate clearly between functions which must be performed 
by the expert if performed at all and those which may well be left 
to the layman. Distinguish between the initiation and the sanc- 
tion or veto power in the performance of many functions, and 
divide the two between the lay and the expert elements, thus 
providing a greater field for each. Also, it is urged that the field 
for lay participation can be greatly enlarged with desirable re- 
sults by devolving more functions on the subordinates in the 
school system and by the extension of lay agencies among citizens 
and patrons of the schools. The extent to which this last sug- 
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gestion might be carried would seem almost chimerical if stated 
now. Thus, the Webbs in their “ Industrial Democracy ” say, 


“ The technical instruction of our craftsmen would, 
gain enormously in vigor and reality, if Trade Unions were in 
some way directly associated with the administration of the 
technological classes relating to their particular trades. 
There is in fact no reason why a trade union should not be 
treated as a local administrative technological educational au- 
thority, and allowed under proper supervision, to conduct its 
own technological classes with public funds.” 


As an extreme instance this may show how great the exten- 
sion of administrative duties to lay agencies could become. 

Just what should be the status of the lay factor in our educa- 
tional administration can hardly be ascertained with definiteness. 
The proper limits to professional and to non-professional influ- 
ence can only be decided by the ultimate efficiency of each. 
Undoubtedly lay control has been responsible for much in our 
education that has been called good. And it is only justice to the 
professional educator to ascribe to him much of the credit for 
our advance in recent years. It is not well to forget the services 
of either factor. The good effects of centralization with special- 
ized intelligence in full control are immediate. The educational 
pulse is instantly quickened. But the exclusion of the layman 
will bring with it evil results just as inevitable as they are slow 
in appearing. Immediate efficiency must not be the sole test of 
administrative machinery. The results in the distant future 
should be used to weigh every proposed measure just as much 
as those of the present. To seek a heightened efficiency through 
a highly centralized organization cannot be justified when such 
a course entails the loss of that great popular interest which 
sustains the whole fabric of our educational system. : 

The lay element must be preserved, though just to what extent 
cannot be determined at the present time. Doubtless we are yet 
to see in the interest of efficiency a further infusion of the factor 
of expert control. Nevertheless all changes in administrative 
organization should be scrutinized from the point of view of the 
layman, since scarcely any such question arises which does not 
affect his position. Whether it be a proposal to substitute a 
single administrator with appointive tenure for a popularly 
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elected school board in some city, or to demand professional 
qualifications for membership on a state board of education, the 
question of popular control is involved. Varying conditions may 
necessitate a different solution to such questions. Greater pro- 
vision can be made for the layman in rural areas than in munic- 
ipalities. Central organs in general may require greater expert- 
ness of service than those of local areas. In whatever connec- 
tion the questions of organization arise, however, the factor of 
lay control will appear, and its far-reaching influence should give 
it great weight in the determination of the issues. 
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TEACHERS’ COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


WILLIAM C. PROSSER 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, Boston, Massachusetts 


I. TERMINOLOGY 

Teachers’ pensions, service pensions, annuities, and retire- 
ment funds constitute insurance against risks undertaken by 
the teacher. Insurance may be voluntary or compulsory. Com- 
pulsory insurance may protect against one or all of the follow- 
ing risks: (a) sickness, (b) accident, (c) old age, (d) invalidity, 
(e) death. Unless qualified, compulsory insurance in this essay 
connotes protection against (c) and (d) only. 


II. THe ARGUMENT FOR TEACHERS’ COMPULSORY INSURANCE 

A. All possible pleas for teachers’ compulsory insurance may 
be included under these two propositions: (1) that the teacher 
is entitled to such protection as a matter of justice; (2) that 
such protection for the teacher will better the work of the public 
schools. Teachers must recognize that only proposition (2) 
avails much with the public. 


B. The claim that the teacher is entitled to compulsory insur- 
ance as a matter of justice grows out of the contention: first, 
that there is a risk peculiar to the teacher’s calling; second, 
that such insurance constitutes a wise and just reward to the 
teacher for the expenditure of his energy. 

1. Is there a risk peculiar to the teacher’s calling? 


With respect to health? 

Many claim that there are peculiar health-risks under- 
taken by the teacher, due to: (1) the close confinement of the 
work ; (2) the nervous strain; (3) the high pressure and stand- 
ard of efficiency; (4) the growing and enlarging demands for 
better preparation ; (5) the exposure to contagion and imperfect 
sanitation. 
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Conclusions: The death rate among both male and 
female teachers is lower than the average for competing occu- 
pations. As regards throat and lung diseases and nervous dis- 
eases, teaching appears to be an occupation somewhat hazardous 
to health, but not so much so as to constitute a dangerous call- 
ing. Many school men feel that a proper study would show 
the professional incapacitation among teachers because of mor- 
bidity directly traceable to the demands of the school room to 
be large. We greatly need an intelligent statistical study of the 
health and the conditions surrounding the work of teachers. 
In general the statistics do not support the contention that the 
health-risk undertaken by the teacher justifies per se compulsory 
insurance for his benefit. 


With respect to financial remuneration? 

It seems apparent that these financial risks are under- 
taken by the teacher on account of: (1) certainty of inadequate 
return for services rendered; (2) an annual period of enforced 
idleness necessary for recuperation or additional preparation; 
(3) the impossibility of engaging in any other vocation while 
serving the public; (4) the growing demands upon the educator ; 
(5) a short and uncertain tenure of office; (6) a necessary and 
growing lack of adaptability to the requirements of other occu- 
pations; (7) the inertia of the teacher’s wage. 

Conclusions: The financial risks of the teacher appear 
unique and peculiar to the calling—deter many from the pro- 
fession and seem to justify better than the health-risks of the 
teacher the demand for insurance against old age and disability. 
The health and financial risks taken together constitute a strong 
argument for teacher’s annuities. 

2. Compulsory insurance as a wise and just reward to the 
teacher for the expenditure of his energies. 

It is a well-established tenet of modern economic theory 
that each of the three factors in production should be recom- 
pensed with its own restoration plus a reward for the use. Capi- 
tal is returned undiminished and rewarded with interest; land 
is restored and rewarded with rent; labor should be recompensed 
by a wage sufficient both to restore the energy which it has 
expended and to reward it for the expenditure of that energy. 
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Without the restoration of its energy, labor lacks capacity ; with- 
out a reward above such restoration labor lacks interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The wage of the average or typical American teacher indi- 
cates that he is not being paid in monetary or in actual wage 
an amount sufficient both to restore the energy which it has 
expended and to reward him for the expenditure of that energy. 

Political economists have come to interpret the term “ re- 
storation of energy” to mean the giving to the workman or 
teacher such of the necessaries and goods of life as shall not 
only shelter, feed, and clothe him, but also place him in enjoy- 
ment of such of the other comforts and intelligences suitable 
to his station and opportunities as shall send him back to his 
task for the next day both a refreshed and a growing workman. 
In the light of this interpretation, teachers do not even gather 
from their wage a restoration of energy since it brings to them 
only partially the goods of life so necessary to their continued 
efficiency as workers, namely, magazines, books, opportunity for 
further study, recreation, intelligent travel. 

Since the teacher’s wage fails to restore energy and reward 
its expenditure, compulsory insurance becomes necessary in 
order to insure the ultimate, though delayed, payment of at least 
the latter. Such insurance says to the teacher, “ Throw vour- 
self into the work with all the energy of which you are capable. 
When old age or disability overtakes you, you will be paid your 
long-deferred reward for your work.” 

Such insurance is just then because, though belated, it pays 
the reward for the expenditure of the energy of the teacher 
which otherwise he probably would not obtain and to which the 
best economic theory declares him to be entitled; wise because 
through it the state secures in the cheapest possible way the 
fearless expenditure of energy by the teacher. 


C. The claim that compulsory teachers’ insurance will better 
the work of the public schools. 

1. Obviously such insurance would accomplish this if at all 
largely by increasing the efficiency of the teachers. Among the 
numerous indications of the lack of efficiency of the average or 
typical American teacher are: (1) the low social status of the 
teaching group in many sections of the country and in “ spots ” 
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everywhere; (2) the poor economic condition of the teaching 
class in many sections and in “spots” everywhere; (3) the 
short term of service so characteristic of the typical American 
teacher—so short that it does not afford the practice and ex- 
perience so necessary to the attainment of efficiency ; (4) the low 
percentage of trained teachers in many sections and in “ spots” 
everywhere; (5) the low standard of certification of teachers in 
many sections and in “ spots” everywhere. 

2. The most essential conditions necessary to produce a high 
state of efficiency among teachers and raise the profession of 
teaching upon a level with those of law, medicine, and theology 
are: (1) a fair remuneration; (2) permanency of tenure; (3) 
an adequate annuity resulting from compulsory insurance. 

3. The friends of teachers’ compulsory insurance maintain 
that it will increase the efficiency of the teachers benefited, in 
these ways: (1) by attracting and retaining more of the de- 
sirable men and women in the profession; (2) by insuring an 
equitable monetary compensation or refund of the teacher’s 
energy expended in his work; (3) by lengthening the tenure of 
service of the teacher—a move in the direction of a wide civil 
service in the profession; (4) by insuring a more permanent staff 
of teachers; (5) by providing a sense of security, leaving the 
teacher free to devote his entire energy to his calling; (6) by 
ameliorating the social position of the teacher; (7) by increasing 
the cooperation between the state and the teachers; (8) by 
retiring in an equitable manner those who have passed the period 
of efficient service. All these claims seem to be valid with the 
exception of (6). It is more than probable that a better social 
status of the teacher, following in the wake of compulsory in- 
surance, would come, if it came at all, not as the direct result 
of that innovation, but as an indirect result of its selective 
and uplifting influence upon him. 


III. Tur Economic Aspect OF THE PROBLEM 
A. Compulsory insurance would produce in the teaching in- 
dustry just as it has in other industries, a marked economic effect : 
(1) by retiring inefficient workmen; (2) by increasing the coop- 
eration between the state and its employees; (3) by attracting 
good workmen to the field; (4) by protecting the workmen 
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against the ordinary and dreaded risks common to every man’s 
life, or incident to his calling; and possibly (5) by bettering 
the economic conditions of the workman while in the service. 


B. The claim that compulsory insurance would better the eco- 

nomic condition of the teacher. 

1. Would compulsory insurance, supported entirely by the 
contributions of the teacher, better his economic condition ? 

Such insurance adds nothing to his total wage directly. 

But state compulsion and management of his annuity venture 
does benefit him during his productive period: (1) by forcing 
him to make provision for the future; (2) by developing the 
spirit and habit of thrift; (3) by securing for him high-class 
insurance protection at the lowest possible cost; (4) by guaran- 
teeing the solvency of the insurance scheme; (5) by developing 
security of tenure of position that grows measurably with the 
increase of his equity in the insurance attached to the business. 

2. Would compulsory insurance supported in part or en- 
tirely by the public better the teacher’s economic condition? 

Where the insurance is supported in part by the teacher, 
the economic benefit derived from his own contributions would 
be that outlined above. He also derives these same indirect 
economic benefits from the contributions of his employer. 

The debatable question is, who ultimately pays the contri- 
bution of the public to the support of the insurance? 

(1) The public should pay the entire expense of admin- 
istration, and at least half that of support since: (a) teachers’ 
voluntary mutual benefit associations have proved unsuccessful 
and inadequate; (b) the public will reap through its schools 
the largest benefit. 

(2) By whatever theory of wages we reason, it seems 
certain that in every industry the ultimate burden or cost of any 
gratuity or concession like compulsory insurance, falls upon the 
class benefited. 

(a) Under normal conditions in a system of free com- 
petition, the contribution of the employer would be shifted to 
the shoulders of the workman through a more or less rapid 
wage readjustment. The concession, as an increase in wages, 
would attract workers from other fields of industry, or from 
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other fields in the same industry. The favored industry becom- 
ing overcrowded, the number of workmen bidding for positions 
would exceed the positions offered. Supply of labor exceeding 
demand, the wage would fall until the new wage plus the value 
in terms of wage of the concession would be equal to the old 
wage when wage equilibrium would again be restored. 

(b) There are numerous factors or checks that interfere 
with the immediate operation of the principle that the work- 
man pays for the concession. Among these are: Factors or 
checks that reduce the competition among the workers in the 
field for positions ; factors or checks that increase the efficiency 
of the workers in a field; the factor or check of a rising tide 
of wages. 

(c) While the vigorous operation of these checking 
factors may enable the workman to retain, without any fall in 
monetary wage the gratuity contributed by his employer, yet, 
that concession or gratuity becomes a part of his total wage 
and inevitably plays its part in each new wage adjustment, by 
reducing to the extent of the monetary value of the concession 
in the monetary wage of the workman. | 

(3) It seems equally certain that in the field of the 
teaching industry, the ultimate burden or cost of compulsory 
insurance, like that of any other gratuity or concession, would 
fall upon the teachers as the class benefited. 

(a) Teaching is an industry in which the state is the 
employer, the teacher the workman, the school the factory, the 
untrained child the raw material, and the trained child the 
economic good desired by society. There does not seem to be 
any reason why the same economic laws should not obtain in 
it which operate in other industries. 

(b) Where no minimum wage law exists in the state. 
If the state or employer establishes a compulsory insurance 
scheme for the benefit of the teachers for which it pays in 
whole or in part, the concession would immediately attract both 
teachers from other states to the field, and workmen from 
other and competing occupations (such as clerks, stenographers, 
struggling lawyers, and doctors, etc.). Unless by some such 
method as that described below, the state should set up checks 
by which to eliminate the competition of the unfit both within 
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and without the profession, the overcrowding of the industry 
would bring a competition for the positions in which, because 
the supply of workmen exceeded the demand, the monetary 
wage of the teacher would fall until the new wage plus the cost 
of the compulsory insurance to the state would equal the old 
wage. This would restore equilibrium since the new wage plus 
the concession would be little, if any more attractive than the 
old wage, and those who had rushed into the field would return 
to the occupation which they had formerly found more attractive. 

(c) Where a minimum wage law exists in the state. 
As in the state where no minimum wage law existed, the con- 
cession of compulsory insurance for the benefit of teachers sup- 
ported in whole or in part by the state, would, in the absence 
of progressive regulations eliminating the unfit, bring a rush of 
new workmen to the field producing an overcrowded condition 
with its inevitable “ cut-throat” competition and fall of wage. 
It seems clear that, in those positions whose wage is above 
the minimum set by law, this competition as described above, 
would reduce the monetary wage of the teacher until the new 
wage plus the value of the concession would equal the old wage. 
But in those positions whose wage is the minimum set by the 
law, the teacher would, at the outset, be able to retain and enjoy 
the concession as a pure gratuity without suffering any corre- 
sponding loss in wage since “cut-throat” competition for his 
place could not hammer his wage below the minimum established 
by the law. Ultimately, however, the burden of the state’s con- 
tribution to the support of his compulsory insurance scheme 
would fall upon the shoulders of the teacher since the contri- 
bution becomes a part of his total wage, and plays its part in 
each new wage readjustment, whether that readjustment take 
the form of individual bargaining between teacher and school 
trustees, or of legislative action establishing a new wage level, 
by reducing to the extent of the monetary value of the concession 
any increase in the monetary wage of the teacher. 

(4) There are numerous factors or checks that interfere 
with the immediate operation of the principle, that the work- 
man pays for the concession. Among these are: 

(a) Checks that reduce the competition among the 
workers in the field for positions. Among those that could 
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operate in the teaching industry are: trades unionism, which, if 
it does not select, at least excludes workmen from the field; 
legislation arbitrarily excluding the unfit by providing medical 
examinations and higher standards of preparation and certifi- 
cation ; administration and supervision fearlessly eliminating the 
indifferent, the indolent, and the incompetent; public opinion 
recognizing the economic and social wisdom of efficient teach- 
ing. Of these checks, the first (trades unionism), has not met 
with favor among American teachers or from the public they 
serve. 

(b) Checks that increase the efficiency of workers in the 
field. Among those that could operate in the teaching industry 
are: effective supervision; greater opportunities and facilities for 
teachers in the field to make approved scholastic and professional 
preparation ; direct selecting agencies eliminating the unfit, such 
as medical examination, higher standards of scholastic and pro- 
fessional preparation; indirect selecting agencies attracting the 
fit to the work, such as longer and more certain tenure of 
position. 

(c) The check of a rising tide of wages. This is 
usually due to fortuitous circumstances, which, in the teaching 
industry, could consist of: general prosperity; rapid growth of 
population ; growing scarcity of efficient teachers ; a rising stand- 
ard of living; legislation setting up a new and higher minimum 
wage; public opinion recognizing the economic and social wis- 
dom of a higher wage for the teacher. 

(5) While the vigorous operation of these checking fac- 
tors may enable the teacher to retain, without any fall in mone- 
tary wage, the concession of public support for his insurance, 
yet, that concession becomes a real, though somewhat indefinitely 
defined, part of his total wage and plays its part in each new 
wage adjustment as certainly and as potently in proportion to 
its cost to the employer as any other portion of his wage com- 
pensation. Taking the question by—and large—the teacher in 
every instance ultimately pays the employer’s contribution to 
his compulsory insurance scheme. 

After all, the question of whether public or teacher pays 
for the compulsory insurance is, from the financial standpoint, 
a comparatively unimportant one since it has been demonstrated 
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that a scheme of old age, disability, and retirement annuities, 
supported jointly by the public and the teacher, can be main- 
tained at a cost to the teacher of not more than two per cent. 
of his wage. More important than this are questions as to the 
effect of compulsory insurance upon the character, the social 
status, and the schoolroom efficiency of the teacher. 

Admitting that the question of the source of support for 
teachers compulsory insurance is purely economic and adminis- 
trative, it seems plain that it would be better for the state to 
maintain in part, at least, such insurance since in this way the 
burden of its support would be lifted at least partially, and for 
a time, from the shoulders of an always underpaid group of 
workers. 


C. Compulsory insurance will improve the efficiency of any 
given teaching group but little, unless it be accompanied by 
other agencies that eliminate the unfit. All successful attempts 
to improve the efficiency of the schools by bettering the economic 
condition of the teacher, must go hand in hand with direct select- 
ing agencies cutting off the rush of the incompetent to the field. 

1. Selective agencies that arbitrarily declare the qualifica- 
tions that workers must have before entering any occupation 
avail but little if the occupation is not at the same time made 
sufficiently attractive to draw to it those who are able to meet 
its entrance requirements. 

2. Any betterment in the economic condition of a group of 
workmen brings a rush of the unfit as well as the fit to the 
work. In the competition between them the compensation falls 
to the old level and the efficient are driven from the field. 
Compulsory insurance for teachers in any state where direct 
selecting agencies operate to man the schools with the incompe- 
tent, are worse than useless since their only effect would be to 
perpetuate the reign of the unfit. 

3. Among the direct selecting agencies that could be used 
to make improvements in the economic condition of the teacher, 
such as compulsory insurance and minimum wage function, in 
greater schoolroom efficiency are: (1) medical examination of 
teachers; (2) greater scholastic and professional preparation ; 
(3) higher standards of certification; (4) more effective super- 
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vision; (5) more effective administrative selection of teachers 
through annual employment and dismissal. 


D. Even if the public met always and ultimately the entire 
burden of compulsory insurance for the teacher, the money ex- 
pended in maintaining the concession would probably bring larger 
returns in educational betterments than an equal amount devoted 
in any other way to the teacher’s economic condition. See sec- 
tion C above, however. 

1. A pensioned calling appeals to one highly efficient though, 
perhaps, unaggressive type of worker because it offers to him: 
(1) a guarantee against uncertain tenure ; (2) a guarantee against 
the physical and financial uncertainties of life. These guaran- 
tees appeal strongly to the men and women who, finding beyond 
a reasonable standard of living their highest satisfactions in the 
spiritual goods of life, all things considered, probably make 
the best teachers. 

2. Pensioned callings, such as judgeships, and the army and 
navy service attract from private life the highest type of men 
who willingly exchange its larger income for lower wage and 
greater security. The peculiarly moral and spiritual character 
of the teacher’s calling seems to indicate that the guarantees of 
compulsory insurance would be even more efficacious in attract- 
ing desirable men and women to it. 

3. It has been argued that, in those sections where the com- 
pensation of a teaching group is below a decent standard of 
living, compulsory insurance would probably be unjust and un- 
wise, because: 

(1) The ultimate burden of its support would fall upon 
the teachers. 

(2) Under such circumstances deferred annuities would 
lose their force as an incentive for desirable men and women to 
enter the work. 


(3) The nominal contribution of the public might better ; 


be devoted to increasing the teacher’s wage. 
But this argument does not appear to be well taken for: 
(1) The fact that the wage of such a teaching group 
is at the point of subsistence together with the set of the teach- 
er’s wage so characteristic of backward communities would tend 
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to make the concession an increase in the teacher’s total wage 
not otherwise to be obtained. 

(2) The cost to the public of maintaining such a con- 
cession would, if devoted to the teacher’s monetary wage, be 
such a small pittance as to be negligible. 

(3) The mere agitation of the innovation in a backward 
state would benefit by calling attention to the economic con- 
dition of the teacher, the educational conditions in the state, the 
wisdom of better pay for better teachers. 

(4) Even though the temporary effects of such insurance 
should be those feared—the ultimate and permanent benefits 
to the schools of the state would justify the inauguration of 
the scheme while salaries and educational conditions were at 
their lowest ebb. 


IV. Tue INsurANce ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM 


A. The Actuary. 

1. Teachers’ compulsory insurance will be of such far- 
reaching consequence that it should be conducted upon the same 
sound insurance principles as those that have characterized our 
most reliable voluntary life and endowment assurance companies. 
Before inaygurating teachers’ annuities in any given state, we 
need to gather for the calculations of the actuary, particularly 
those involving old age and disability, reliable data with respect 
to the age, the wage, the length of service, the inability, the 
health of the teaching group to be insured. 

Outside the mortality tables of the census reports there 
exists no public data, at least that which will aid actuarial cal- 
culations for the different risks against which it is proposed to 
protect the teacher. 

The needed data for the actuary might be gathered in two 
ways: (1) by a study of small but varied and typical groups 
presenting all the conditions to be found in the large group to 
be insured; (2) by data gathered by a state superintendent, 
or superintendents, for a period of years describing with statis- 
tical accuracy, conditions in an entire state group. 

Such studies should be made to serve the following ends: 

(1) A knowledge of the real extent of the health risk 
undertaken by the teacher. 
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(2) The construction of reliable workable tables of con- 
tribution and distribution for every possible phase of teachers’ 
compulsory insurance. 

(3) An accurate calculation of the costs of the proposed 
venture to public and to teacher that would necessarily increase 
its support by each. While it has been claimed that as a matter 
of practical tactics the inauguration of teachers’ annuities 
as an entering wedge to be followed later by the realization 
on the part of the public through experience of the full finan- 
cial consequences of the venture would be best calculated to 
secure such inauguration, yet it would seem that our experience 
as a nation with military pensions and the far-reaching social 
and educational benefits of enthusiastic public support of teachers’ 
pensions would make complete publicity of ultimate cost both wise 
and expedient. 

The following statistics are among those of greatest value 
to the actuary in calculating teachers’ annuities: (1) the average 
wage; (2) the distribution of teachers by age; (3) distribution 
by total length of service; (4) distribution by service without 
the state; (5) distribution by service within the state; (6) 
distribution by withdrawals each year of age; (7) distribution 
by causes of withdrawal. 

For the purpose of determining the health-risk of the 
teacher, the following additional data would be helpful: (1) 
distribution of teachers by age and sex; (2) distribution by 
total length of service and sex; (3) distribution by withdrawals 


each year by age dnd sex; (4) distribution by causes of with- 
drawal by sex. 


B. The Risk. 

1. The six possible risks against which compulsory insurance 
might protect the teacher are: (1) unemployment; (2) sick- 
ness; (3) accident; (4) disability; (5) old age; (6) death. 
The first risk (1) probably has no place in the teaching in- 
dustry. The prevailing European practice is to cover for the 
teacher, risks (4), (5), and (6), though the German scheme 
adds (2) and (3), while the English omits (6). The prevailing 
practice in this country is to cover in both state and municipal 
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schemes only risks (4) and (5), though the Maryland system 
covers (4) only. 

2. Since the beneficial effects of compulsory insurance are 
due to the security which they afford desirable teachers against 
the risks and uncertainties of life, it seems to follow that the 
efficiency of such insurance would increase in proportion to the 
number of such risks against which it safeguards them. If this 
be true, then the ideal scheme would be one covering temporary 
disability due to sickness or accident, permanent disability due to 
any cause, old age, and death. 

Insurance against temporary disability due to sickness pre- 
sents the inevitable problem of malingering, which, in the German 
compulsory insurance scheme, has grown to startling proportions 
and has proved so difficult to control, that no other country has 
ventured to inaugurate any scheme providing protection against 
sickness. Malingering defrauds the scheme and makes its cost 
both excessive and uncertain. 

(1) If state compulsory insurance schemes in this country 
should attempt to protect the teacher against sickness, the follow- 
ing safeguards against malingering should be provided: (a) 
the lapse of a reasonable number of days before benefits begin; 
(b) medical examination by a retained or approved physician; 
(c) a reasonable limitation to the maximum period to be covered 
by the benefits; (d) weekly benefits uniform to all but less than 
the weekly wage of the worker; (e) contribution by the teacher 
to the support of the sick benefits in whole or in part; (f) local 
administration and support. The last two safeguards, (e) and 
(f), are necessary in order to create that public sentiment or 
opinion among the workers in the protected group that has 
proved to be the most efficacious check to malingering. 

(2) Wise as these provisions seem to be as a preventive 
measure, it seems certain that teachers as a group constitute 
a class, the open and public nature of whose work, and whose 
honesty and sense of honor would make malingering in their 
insurance schemes almost negligible as compared with the German 
experience with workingmen’s insurance against sickness. It 
is worth noticing here that in the sick insurance schemes among 
the German teachers, malingering is almost if not entirely absent 
and negligible. 
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C. The Premium, or Teacher's Contribution. 

1. In any compulsory insurance scheme, the assessment 
which the teacher must contribute to its successful support, is 
a variable quantity dependent for each scheme upon a number 
of considerations, among which are: (1) the amount of public 
aid to the venture, if any; (2) the number of risks insured 
against ; (3) the nature and extent of these risks as determined 
by reliable data from the field covered by the proposed insur- 
ance; (4) the amount of the annuity and the conditions sur- 
rounding its maturity; (5) the regulations governing member- 
ship, withdrawal, equities, lapses, and forfeitures. 

2. The following propositions with respect to the premium 
seem based upon sound principles and justified by the prevailing 
European and American practice: 

(1) The teacher should contribute to some phases, at 
least, of his compulsory insurance. 

(2) For those phases of the insurance on which the 
annuity ought to be a fixed and equal amount for each bene- 
ficiary (as in protection against sickness or accident or death), 
the premium or contribution should be fixed and equal for each 
member of the scheme. 

(3) For those phases of the insurance on which the 
annuity ought to be a variable amount—a fractional part or per 
cent. of the wage of the beneficiary (as in protection against 
permanent disability and old age), the premium or contribution 
should be a percentage of the teacher’s wage. 

(4) The rate per cent. of the teacher’s wage levied as 
premium for the support of insurance should be fixed and uni- 
form for all regardless of age, sex, professional qualifications, 
financial condition, or length of service. 

(5) The actual monetary premium should be “topped ” 
and “ bottomed ’”’ by maximum and minimum limitations. 

3. Practice varies greatly both as to the nature of the risks 
to be supported by the contribution of the teacher, and, in the 
case of the joint support of the same risk, as to the extent of 
the support contributed by each. In general each should sup- 
port any given phase of the insurance to the extent to what each 
derives benefit therefrom. 
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Teachers appear to derive practically all the benefit from 
protection against temporary disability due to sickness or acci- 
dent. Whatever benefit the public receives seems small and 
remote. It would probably be equitable for the teachers to sup- 
port, unaided by the public, these two risks, if compulsory in- 
surance seeks to cover them. 

The public and the teacher derive a joint benefit from the 
insurance against the three remaining risks of permanent dis- 
ability, old age, and death. The comparative benefit derived by 
each is not measurable. In general it would appear equitable, 
if, on the whole, public and teacher each contributed to the 
support of the superannuation and old age annuities, approxi- 
mately half the expense of the same. The administrative fea- 
tures of the question of the contribution of teacher and public 
will be discussed under the head of Administrative Aspect of 
Teachers’ Compulsory Insurance. 


D. The Annuity, or Distribution. 

1. In any compulsory insurance scheme the annuity which 
the teacher receives is a variable quantity dependent for each 
scheme upon a number of considerations, among which are: 
(1) the amount of support for the annuity from the teachers 
and from the public ; (2) the conditions surrounding its maturity ; 
(3) the nature and extent of the risk for what it compensates 
as determined by reliable data from the field covered; (4) the 
regulations governing membership, withdrawal, equities, lapses, 
and forfeitures. 

2. The following propositions with respect to the annuity 
seem based upon sound principles and justified by the prevailing 
European and American practice: 

(1) The annuity or benefit compensating jo temporary 
disability due to sickness or accident should be a fixed amount, 
equal for all and in every case less than the wage of the worker. 

(2) The annuity safeguarding permanent disability, old 
age, or death, should be an annual stipend, not a lump sum. 

(3) The liquidation of such an annual stipend by the 
payment of its present value as an expectancy, or by its assess- 
ment or pledge for debt, should be prohibited. 
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(4) The amount of the annuity should be dependent upon 
the wage, the length of service, and the age, but not upon the 
sex or the professional qualifications or the financial condition 
of the beneficiary. 

(5) The annuities for different risks should not be cumu- 
lative. 

(6) The annuity should probably be less than the wage 
of the beneficiary at the time of retirement and be “ topped” 
and “ bottomed ” by fixed sums as maximum and minimum limi- 
tations. 

3. The relation between the annuity and its support: 

It appears equitable that when insurance is supported by 
equal contributions from all, the annuity distributed should be 
equal for all. But when it is supported by compulsory assess- 
ment in proportion to the wage of the teacher, or by the con- 
tribution of the public, or in part by each, then the annuity 
distributed should be proportional to the wage of the beneficiary 
at, or near, the time of retirement: 

(1) The debatable question is whether or not annuity 
supported entirely by the public, as under the German plan, 
should be proportional to the wage of the beneficiary. It should 
because : 

(a) The annuity forms a part of the teacher’s total 
compensation paid by the public, and it may and ought to be in 
proportion to the wage, which expresses, at least in the rough, 
the value of the teacher’s service. 

(b) Difference in wage makes difference in standard 
of living, a difference to which beneficiaries have become habitu- 
ated, and which the annuity within measurable limits should 
recognize. 

(c) The value of the annuity to the schools is in pro- 
portion to its attractiveness to the efficient teacher, and that at- 
tractiveness is in proportion to the relation between the amount 
of the wage of the teacher and the amount of the annuity to 
which he looks forward as a part of that wage. 

4. The calculation of the annuity : 

(1) Insurance against permanent disability: In what 
seems the most equitable plan, the prospective beneficiary serves 
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a reasonable probationary period without protection. Retirement 
at any time after this probationary period brings to him an 
annuity made up of a minimum, consisting of a fixed per cent. 
or fraction of his wage at the time of retirement, and an incre- 
ment, determined by multiplying as a coefficient a fixed per cent. 
or fraction of his wage by the number of full years elapsing 
between the close of the probationary period and the time of 
retirement. This annuity should be limited at the top by a 
maximum consisting both of a fixed sum and of a fixed per 
cent. or fraction of the teacher’s wage. Under the German 
system the beneficiary at the end of ten years of service, is 
entitled to a minimum of 15/60 of his wage at the time of 
retirement, with an increase of 1/60 of his wage at the time 
of retirement for each additional year he remains in the service, 
approaching 45/60 of his wage at retirement as a maximum. 

(2) Insurance against death: The annuity should be: 
uniform for all; supported by uniform contributions from the 
teachers ; payable to the estate of the beneficiary and distributed 
as per law. 

(3) Insurance against old age: One of the most sug- 
gestive plans provides a permissive and an automatic retire- 
ment. By permissive retirement the teacher after a fixed num- 
ber of years of service and the attainment of a given age volun- 
teers to retire with the approval of the board and to accept a 
minimum annuity consistent with his length of service. By the 
automatic retirement at a later age and a greater period of ser- 
vice, the teacher received an annuity made up of a minimum 
consisting of a per cent. or fraction of his wage and an incre- 
ment determined by multiplying as a coefficient a fixed per cent. 
or fraction of his wage by the number of full years elapsing 
between the date of permissive retirement and the date of actual 
or automatic retirement. For example, a teacher could be per- 
mitted to retire after twenty years of service and fifty years 
of age, receiving an annuity of thirty per cent. of his wage; he 
could be retired automatically at sixty, receiving as an annuity 
thirty per cent. of his wage plus an increment of ten (years) 
times two per cent. of his wage, or fifty per cent. of his wage. 
Such a plan must be supplemented by compulsory retirement at 
any time for permanent disability. 
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E. Membership and Retirement. 

1. Medical examination should be rigidly applied at least 
to each new recruit for a teaching group protected by compul- 
sory insurance because: 

(1) If the teachers support in whole or in part the 
annuity, they ought not to be compelled to bear, through their 
contributions, the burden of the unhealthy and the unfit. 

(2) If the public supports the annuity in whole or in 
part, then the state ought not to either equip its schools with 
the physically unfit or ask the public to bear the added burden 
of protecting the very incompetence that injures its schools. 

2. The following propositions respecting membership seen 
based upon sound principles : 

(1) The minimum age for membership for both sexes 
should be twenty-one years. 

(2) Permanent withdrawal from the teaching profession 
for any cause should terminate membership. 

(3) The present uncertain tenure of the teacher’s ser- 
vice justifies liberal treatment of reasonable lapses and temporary 
withdrawals. 

(4) The teacher’s equity in her contribution should sur- 
vive membership. 

(5) Membership in any given teaching group should be 
as wide as the group. 

3. These provisions respecting retirement seem wise: 

(1) The regulations respecting the age and length of 
service of the beneficiary within and without the state, should 
be uniform for all, regardless of the sex or financial condition 
of the teacher. 

(2) Superannuation, or retirement, should always pre- 
cede, never follow the enjoyment of the equity. 

(3) The required length of service within the state or 
community should not be made so large as to destroy the 
mobility of the teaching profession. 

(4) The total length of service and the minimum age 
required as a condition precedent to retirement, should not be 
so unreasonable as to either render the expectancy in the annuity 
ineffective by making it practically unattainable, or defeat the 
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real purpose of superannuation by retaining in the schoolroom 
the aged and the inefficient. 


F. The Equity. 

1. The justice of the equity: Upon withdrawal from any 
insurance scheme, the beneficiary should either be refunded or 
repaid his equity in those phases of the insurance from which 
he has not realized any benefit actually, or potentially, or his 
expectancy in the future annuity should survive, and fall to 
him at the time of its maturity. The compulsory character of 
the scheme only intensifies the justice of such an. equity. 

(1) Where teachers’ insurance is supported entirely by 
the contributions of the public, the beneficiary does not acquire 
any claim or equity in the insurance fund to be returned or 
repaid upon withdrawal from the scheme before the insur- 
ance matures. 

(2) In the case of compulsory insurance maintained in 
whole or in part by compulsory assessments upon the wage of 
the teacher, the question of the right of the withdrawing teacher 
to an equity in the insurance fund so created, is dependent upon 
whether he has realized any benefit from the fund before with- 
drawal. 

(a) Where the teacher’s contribution supports, in 
whole or in part, insurance against old age, or disability due 
to old age, he should have a growing equity in the fund to 
which he contributes, since he has not realized and cannot realize 
short of old age, any benefit from his investment. 

(b) On the other hand, his contribution to a protec- 
tive fund against sickness, or accident, or permanent disability 
due to sickness or accident, or death, does not entitle him to any 
equity since he has had constantly its benefit, actually or 
potentially. 

(c) Where the contribution of the teacher goes to sup- 
port in whole or in part an insurance fund that renders both 
actual or potential, present benefit and prospective future pro- 
tection, he should receive upon withdrawal an equity in keeping 
with that portion of his contribution that has gone to the sup- 
port of the unrealized future benefit or protection. 

(d) No European scheme recognizes this equity. In 
this country its allowance is thus far conferred to the following: 
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In Illinois and Indiana to cities of over 100,000 population; in 
Utah, to permissive city and county schemes; to the city of 
Baltimore; and to the voluntary systems established under state 
law in Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Philadelphia. The 
prevailing American practice seems to be against the recogni- 
tion of this equity. No complete state scheme provides for the 
return of any part of the teacher’s contribution. 

(e) If it be true that the teacher acquires a growing 
interest or equity in all the phases of compulsory insurance for 
which he is assessed and from which he does not receive any 
actual or potential present benefit or protection, it follows that 
such an equity is in the nature of a legal as well as a moral 
claim to which he is entitled and which is not to be forfeited 
by lapse of payment, or death, or suspension, or loss of posi- 
tion, or misconduct, or withdrawal from the profession for any 
cause. The state may attach whatever conditions it chooses 
to the insurance which it supports and to the extent to which 
it supports such insurance. But it has no right to provide for 
the forfeiture and confiscation of equities purchased by com- 
pulsory assessment. 

2. The wisdom of the equity: 

(1) Young teachers who may not remain in the pro- 
fession ought not to be mulcted or penalized for the benefit 
of those who do. 

(2) Such young teachers would neither be deterred 
from entering the profession because of the lessened wage due 
to the compulsory assessment, nor would they oppose its levy if 
they were certain of a fair equity upon withdrawal. 

(3) The recognition of the equity would aid in preserv- 
ing the mobility of the teaching profession that has proved of 
such inestimable benefit to the American schools. Teachers, 
shifting from one position to another, would not be deterred 
by the prospect of the complete loss of accumulated contributions. 
One of the features or tendencies in teachers’ insurance schemes 
already established that militate against mobility is the forfeiture 
or loss of all equity or claim of insurance or protection when 
the teacher ceases to serve in the territory within which the 
insurance is operative; as, for example, when the teacher accepts 
employment in another municipality or state. 
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V. Tue ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECT OF THE PROBLEM 


A. For administrative purposes, compulsory insurance may be 
classified as: insurance against temporary disability due to sick- 
ness or accident; insurance against death; insurance against 
permanent disability due to old age or incapacity. 

1. Insurance against temporary disability: 

Local administration and support because: it (1) safe- 
guards malingering; (2) meets promptly the need of immediate 
relief; (3) creates the necessary morale in the teaching group; 
(4) gives only a comparatively small financial problem for each 
local group to face. Board of control should consist both of 
representatives selected by and from the local board of school 
managers, and of representatives selected by and from the 
teaching body. 

2. Insurance against death: 

State administration and state-wide support by teachers. 
Support largely by teachers, but cost of administration by state. 
Joint administration with insurance against permanent disability 
by the state board described below. Separation of funds sup- 
porting the different annuities. 

3. Insurance against permanent disability : 

State administration. Support of cost of administration 
entirely, of the annuities in part, by the state. State board of 
control composed of members appointed by the state board 
of education, or its equivalent, from their number, or by the 
governor and representatives selected by the teachers of the 
state from their own ranks at their annual gatherings. State 
board aided by effective local advisory boards. Separation of 
funds supporting different annuities. Collection and remittance 
to state board of control of compulsory assessments upon 
teachers by local school units through wage deduction ; disburse- 
ments by local units of state board remittances to beneficiaries. 


B. State and local support: 

While the practice varies widely in both Europe and America, 
the general tendency is for the state, rather than the local govern- 
ment, to bear the burden of the support contributed by the public. 
In this country, at least, state rather than local support seems 
best, as a matter of tactics if for no other reason, in view of 
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the comparatively small amount of state aid to education in 
most of our commonwealths. 


C. Comity between states: 

To preserve the mobility of teachers, comity between states 
maintaining compulsory insurance, should provide, upon some 
equitable basis, for the free transfer and interchange of all rights 
and obligations of teachers shifting from one state to another. 


VI. A Descriptive CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS’ PENSION 
SYSTEMS IN OPERATION IN THIS CoUNTRY 
The Carnegie foundation for the retirement of college pro- 
fessors in non-sectarian institutions is omitted from the classi- 
fication which includes systems for the benefit of public-school 
teachers only. Nor is any cognizance taken of teachers’ mutual 
benefit associations in certain cities which provide for temporary 
sick relief only. In general all American schemes for the 
pensioning and retirement of teachers may be roughly classified 
as: (1) Local Systems; and (2) State Systems. Under Local 
Systems all insurance schemes for the benefit of teachers will 
be classified which are characterized by local support and admin- 
istration; under State Systems all such schemes which are 
characterized by state-wide support and administration. 


Local Systems 


A. Kinds based upon character of membership and support. 
1. Philanthropic: No contribution of any type by teachers. 
Supporting fund largely made up of some philanthropic gift or 
legacy. Most notable among such schemes is the Elkins Fund 
of One Million Dollars providing for the care of the super- 
annuated and indigent teachers of Philadelphia. 

2. Mutual Aid Associations: Established, managed, and sup- 
ported by teachers, like those at Washington, Cincinnati, and 
St. Louis. The sources of their relief are: (1) Philanthropic 
—from gifts, endowments, and legacies. (2) Cooperative—funds 
contributed by teachers in various ways: (a) initiation fees 
($3 to $5); (b) fines; (c) assessments (usually from $6 to $12 
per annum); (d) proceeds of entertainments. 
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3. State Regulated Local Schemes: 

(1) Those in which membership is voluntary. 

Legal sanction for these under varying conditions has 
been secured in Ohio, California, and Illinois and for specific 
cities in other States. The sources of their funds are: 

(a) Philanthropic ; 

(b) Public—in some instances only a slight support; 

(c) Cooperative: fines and penalties; salary lost by 
absence ; assessments, usually a stated monthly or annual amount; 
entertainments. though very infrequently. 

(2) Those in which membership is compulsory: These 
vary from state to state, ranging from state-created, city and 
district schemes, wherein the inauguration of the venture was 
optional with the local unit to those wherein it was made 
obligatory by legislative enactment. After their inauguration, 
however, the membership of the teacher in all these schemes is 
compulsory. From the standpoint of the source of their support 
these local compulsory membership systems may be classed as: 

(a) Those supported entirely by the teachers: Notable 
among these are the schemes at Charleston, S. C., and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., and the provisions for such ventures in the 
towns and cities of Utah. The sources of the relief fund 
include some or all of the following: Philanthropic: Gifts; 
devices; bequests. Cooperative: Fines and penalties; all sal- 
aries lost by absence; assessments upon all teachers, ranging 
from a fixed annual assessment to one per cent. or two per cent. 
of wage. 

(b) Those supported partly by teachers and partly by 
the public: Notable in this group are the schemes at Boston, 
New York, Baltimore, Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, and Mil- 
waukee. The financial provisions for these are best discussed 
under two heads: 

The Permanent Fund, some of the varying sources of 
this fund in different cities: 

Philanthropic. 

Municipal or public: appropriations from school or 
municipal funds authorized by law; tuition fees for non-resident 
pupils; interest on daily balances on tuition fund; moneys de- 
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rived from small rate of taxation for the express purpose; a 
per cent. of the excess money collected by the municipality. 

The General Fund: Out of this the annuities are met. 
Sources of the fund: 

Municipal or public: interest on the permanent fund; 
specific appropriations out of the permanent fund; specific or 
annual municipal grants of subsidies. 

Cooperative: fines and penalties; salary for lost time; 
percentage on monthly salaries. 

(c) Those supported entirely by the public: Recent 
statutory provisions empower towns and cities in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania to elect such schemes for the protection of 
their teaching groups. Through a State System, to be described 
later, New Jersey provides for the retirement of incapacitated 
teachers; but through a Local System, she forces each school 
district to provide out of public funds, old age annuities for its 
teachers. In general, all such schemes leave to the local author- 
ities the problem of financing the venture by some form of 
public support. 


B. Conditions governing the bestowal of the annuity: 
These are as lacking in uniformity as the system supporting 
them: 

1. As to the sex of the beneficiary : 

Most systems make no distinction between sexes as to the 
length of service required. Chicago requires twenty years for 
women, twenty-five for men. 

2. As to length of service: 

The total period required varies from twenty to forty years, 
mode being about thirty years. The required period in the city 
granting the pension varies from the total period of teaching 
service to 3/5 of it, the mode being about twenty years. 

3. As to the age of the beneficiary: 

Most systems set no limit as to the time of retirement, but 
empower managing boards to retire teachers for physical or 
mental incapacity. Greater New York provides that any teacher 
having arrived at the age of sixty-five years may be retired 
at the direction of the board without proof of incapacity. 
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4. As to voluntary and involuntary retirement: 

In most systems protecting against old age, teachers may 
retire upon an annuity voluntarily upon completing the period 
of required service; in others only with the consent of the 
managing board upon proof of disability or infirmity. In some 
systems the beneficiary may be retired upon an annuity for 
physical or mental disability at any time by the managing board; 
in others only after he has completed the period of service 
required of all teachers. The former practice prevails. 

5. As to the amount of the pension or annuity. This 
may be: 

(1) A stated amount: This is the vogue in all mutual aid 
associations and systems wherever the teachers’ contributions are 
equal. In Charleston, S. C., $250; San Francisco, $50 per month. 

(2) A variable amount: The annuity is based upon the 
salary of the teacher. This is the practice where the assessment 
levied upon the teachers for the maintenance of the retirement 
fund is proportional to the salary earned. The annuity is cal- 
culated in a variety of ways, such as: 

(a) A fractional part of the salary of the beneficiary 
at the time of retirement. In Greater New York this fractional 
part is one-half. 

(b) A fractional part of the average salary earned by 
the beneficiary for the previous five years. In the New Jersey 
District Old Age Annuities this fractional part is one-half. 

(c) A fractional part of a maximum seems determined 
by the relationship which the years of service of the beneficiary 
bear to a maximum number of years. In Indianapolis after 
twenty-five years of service, the beneficiary receives as an annuity 
such part of $600 as his years of service bear to forty years 
of service. 

6. As to the control of the scheme: 

(1) Entire control by teachers: This is the practice in 
mutual aid associations like those at Norwich and Harrisburg. 

(2) Entire control by the public: Managing board selected 
by law as in New York and San Francisco. 

(3) Joint control by public and teachers: Managing 
boards composed in part of persons selected by law and in part 
of representatives selected by the teachers. This is the pre- 
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vailing practice in city pension systems where the teachers con- 
tribute to the support of the annuity. 


State Systems 


There are but four complete state systems in operation 
in this country. These are those of Maryland, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and Rhode Island, established in the order named. 
The analysis of these state teachers’ insurance systems, is given 
on a later page of this essay in a comparative table, setting forth 
the salient features of the specific scheme which each of the 
above named states has adopted for the benefit of its teaching 
force. 


VII. Extent or TEACHER’s CompuLsory INSURANCE IN THE 
UnItTep STATES 


Annuities for teachers, like those for every other class, are, 
comparatively speaking, innovations in this country. Schemes 
through which they are supported and bestowed are not only 
of variable type, but experimental and imperfect. The areas 
within which these systems are in operation are almost negligible 
when compared with the territory within which no teachers 
retirement schemes obtain. And yet, from the standpoint of 
the population and the number of teachers affected, the growing 
prevalence of annuities for worthy teachers is startling to those 
who have never had the statistics placed before them. 

More than 25,000,000 people in the United States live within 
territory in which, and educate their children in school systems 
in which the teachers, if they will, have an opportunity to enjoy 
the benefits of some form of teacher’s annuity or service pension. 
This opportunity varies from that afforded by a mutual aid 
association to that provided by municipal or state aid and regu- 
lation. Sixteen states have legislated to a greater or less extent 
upon the question of teachers’ compulsory insurance, four of 
which, having a population of almost seven million people and 
employing more than 25,000 teachers, have complete state 
retirement systems covering every public-school teacher within 
their boundaries. Nineteen of the largest cities in the country, 
having more than one-ninth of our total population and em- 
ploying one-twelfth of our entire force of public-school teachers, 
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support teachers’ compulsory insurance ventures of varying type 
created and regulated by state enactment. To fourteen per 
cent. of our territory, teachers’ pension and retirement funds 
are no longer an innovation. More than thirty per cent. of our. 
population enjoy the educational benefits to be derived from 
such funds, while twenty-seven per cent. of the entire teaching 
force in the public schools of the United States have the oppor- 
tunity to protect themselves against one or more of the five great 
risks of life. The leaven is working. 
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STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CHARLES S. MEEK 
State Superintendent of Schools, Boise, Idaho 


The great growth of the modern state, with its many new 
functions due partly to the industrial revolution, partly to the 
growth of democracy which demands that the state shall manage 
all affairs that promote the morals, health, and comforts of its 
citizens, all these mean expenditure of vast sums of money. 


INCREASED EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION 

In no other field is the trend of the modern state better illus- 
trated than in that of public education. The enrichment of the 
curriculum by adding music, art, industrial training, domestic 
science has contributed to increase the cost. Laboratory methods 
in science, free text-books, numerous reference books, and sup- 
plies mean greatly increased expenditure. Modern ideas of sani- 
tation involving new school buildings with proper heating, light- 
ing, and ventilation as well as rigid medical inspection are 
accepted as necessary public burdens. School supervision has 
also grown in its demands. Supervisors of art, music, physical 
training, manual training, and domestic science must be provided. 
Supervising principals, grade supervisors, and ‘superintendents 
add to the public expense. 

The question of taxation for public education has advanced 
far beyond its early, merely local, application. It is now the 
largest separate item in the city, county, or state budget. The 
great burden of taxation which public education entails, renders 
the question of ways and means an important factor in educa- 
tional progress. The discussion of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
before the National Education Association as early as 1902 shows 
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that he was then awake to the bearing of the question on the 
problem of public education: 


“Tt is necessary for us to occupy a double point of view. As 
teachers and school administrators we are naturally anxious that 
the commonwealth and the several localities shall support educa- 
tion as liberally as possible. As citizens, however, we are con- 
cerned in seeing that what has been suggestively called the 
‘breaking point’ in taxation be not reached, and also that no 
essential principle of our political system be violated in raising 
money for the support of public education. 

“ The question is at bottom an economical and political one. 
Every educational aim which we have in view must stand or 
fall according to its economic support. It is clear to me that we 
cannot secure the sums needed for proper support and develop- 
ment of public education save by recognizing the fundamental 
fact that our public education depends primarily upon the 
sovereignty of the state or commonwealth, and that the duty of 
the state or commonwealth to support it adequately is immediate 
and clear. It is for this reason that I believe we should labor to 
bring about a condition in which the commonwealth, exercising 
to the full its powers of indirect taxation, should release revenues 
derived from sources of direct taxation, leaving the latter entirely 
to localities.” 


President Butler has clearly suggested the problem that must 
be solved by statesmen and educators. The support of public 
education is a duty which falls on both the state and the locality. 
It is not only the duty of the state at large to see that every 
locality within its borders has an efficient system of public educa- 
tion, but it is also the interest of the state at large to see that the 
children in every section within its borders shall have a liberal 
education. 

The states everywhere are alive to this question as is clearly 
shown by the general enactment of compulsory education laws. 
Every state that passes a compulsory law, by that act clearly 
affirms that public education is one of the duties of the state. 
State laws that make the supervision of public education a duty 
of the state government also affirm that the support and super- 
vision of public education is one of its legitimate functions. 

The adjustment of the burdens between the state and the 
locality is, as Dr. Butler has suggested, an economic one. 
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_ Public education is each year becoming a greater financial 
‘burden. The children of every community within the borders of 
the state have a right to equal school facilities. It is the duty 
of the state to see that they enjoy this right. The economic 
problem is to adjust the burden of education between state and 
local communities so that it shall not reach the “ breaking point” 
as to either state or community. 

The expenditures of local governments for protection of life 
and property by the police, for support of fire departments and 
local courts, construction and maintenance of roads, streets, and 
bridges, the care of the sick and the poor redound distinctly, 
directly, and peculiarly to the benefit of local real-estate owners 
or local industries, and enhance and sustain the value of real 
estate and other tangible property in the localities. This has 
always been the ground of making local governmental expense 
a local charge. 

Universal free education is both a local and a general benefit. 

It should be supported by the locality provided expense does 
not go beyond the limit which the local real estate can afford 
to pay. 
_ On the other hand, the activities of the state are all broad and 
general. It provides for a uniform code of laws, the same 
throughout its entire territory. It administers and supports such 
institutions as are in no sense local in character. In general the 
state cares for all interests that are too broad ani too large for 
local government to handle. Public education is so general in 
its character that it is a legitimate object for the general activity 
of the state government. The contention of this study is that 
education is both of state and local concern. It is the duty of 
both the state and local government to support public education 
provided such aid does not reach the so-called breaking point. 
If either approaches the breaking point, it is the duty of the 
other to assume an increased burden rather than let the cause 
of public education suffer because of the lack of support. 

This investigation extends to every county in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Indiana, and Washington. The inquiry is as follows: - 

1. Do the rural or urban communities make the greater sacri- 
fice for the amount of educational advantage they receive? If the 
rural communities make the greater sacrifice, then the relief is 
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to be found in increased aid from state funds derived from 
sources of indirect taxation. This is the inevitable conclusion, 
as urban communities will derive greater advantages from ability 
to tax public utilities, since properties of such corporations are 
more numerous and valuable in non-rural communities. If on 
the other hand urban rather than rural districts bear a greater 
burden in relation to the educational advantages they enjoy, then 
there is no argument for increased state aid to education derived 
from indirect sources. 

To determine the relative burden imposed by free public educa- 
tion on the various communities and the relative educational 
advantages enjoyed by those same communities, four states, New 
York, Massachusetts, Indiana, and Washington, have been 
selected from which to make an exhibit of data bearing on the 
problem. 

The four states selected represent different sections of the 
country. Their school systems are as different as any that might 
be selected. The conditions that are found to exist in these four 
states may well be assumed to represent the conditions that 
exist in the other states of the Union. 

The county has been selected as the unit of comparison. This 
unit has been selected not because it is necessarily the proper 
one, but because it is the only one that can be used owing to 
the lack of uniformity of state school reports from which the 
data have been collected. Some states report towns, cities, and 
rural districts, while others report cities, towns, and counties. 
The only possible means of getting the desired data into usable 
form is to take the largest unit, the county, and group the 
cities, towns, and villages in their respective counties. 


INTEREST AND PRINCIPAL OF THE BONDED Dest 


The difference in systems of state reports is also apparent in 
the methods of reporting payments on bonded school debts. 

Some states report this item of expenditure as a separate 
charge, while others report it as a part of the maintenance ex- 
pense. The custom of reporting bonded debt varies in different 
communities of the same state. Some cities carry school bonds 
as a part of the municipal burden and others have them charged 
to the school corporation. 
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Because of these different methods of book-keeping this study 
will not separate payments on bonded debts from the general 
expenditures for maintenance. The results will not be materially 
affected as the payments are made over a period of many years 
so that these payments are a constant annual expenditure. 


STANDARDS UsEp IN Stupy 

To estimate accurately the relative merits of even two systems 
of education is a very difficult task. No two persons could agree 
as to what tests to use because no two persons have the same 
ideals of education. When an investigation covers a broad field 
some simple and tangible standard must be used even though 
it can measure only in a general way. The method chosen to 
get at some idea of the relative worth of schools considered is 
to compare annual per capita cost, using total enrollment as a 
base. 

This test has been selected with knowledge of its limitations. 
Cost does not accurately measure merit. Nevertheless it is the 
only test practicable in a study so extensive and general. Objec- 
tions may also be urged against using total attendance to deter- 
mine per capita cost. Average daily attendance might produce 
more accurate results. But the differences in methods of deter- 
mining average attendance make that item a very uncertain one. 
To estimate the relative burden imposed on each community for 
the support of free public education a double standard has been 
selected. The rate of taxation will not alone tell the story. A 
high rate in a rich community may not be so great a sacrifice 
to the tax payers as a very low rate in a poor community. But 
rate of taxation and per capita wealth do together measure the 
burden. Per capita wealth is a measure of the resources of the 
district while the rate of school tax shows what part of those 
resources are each year exacted for public education. 

The three standards used in this study, then, are per capita 
wealth, rate of taxation, and per capita expenditure for school 
purposes. The problem of their valuation is a difficult one. Any 
one of them alone is of little value. But if the proper correla- 
tion can be found this may be of some value. 
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Summary oF STATISTICAL TABLES SHOWING WEALTH, TAx RATE, AND 
Cost or ScHoot spy CounrtiEes* 


MASSACHUSETTS WASHINGTON NEw YORK INDIANA 
Per Capita Wealth 
Lowest $535.00 $44.00 $328.00 $222.00 
Highest 1,982.00 2,436.00 1,507.00 1,375.00 
Medium 700.00 640.00 682.00 576.50 
Local Rate, per $100 
of taxables 
Lowest 33 13 .21 15 
Highest 88 1.19 83 1.11 
Medium 395 53 395 63 


Annual Per Capita 
Cost per Pupil 


Enrolled 
Lowest $19.00 $11.00 $16.00 $11.00 
Highest 46.50 45.00 73.00 42.00 
Medium 31.90 20.00 26.50 21.50 


Assuming that the per capita expenditure for education is a 
fairly accurate standard by which to measure the relative advan- 
tages enjoyed by the children, anything like equality of oppor- 
tunity does not exist. Some children are discriminated against 
in a very marked degree. Some districts in New York spend 
five times as much on each child as the other districts. Where 
some counties in Indiana and Washington spend one dollar annu- 
ally, other more fortunate counties spend four times as much on 
each child. Annual per capita expenditure in some counties in 
Massachusetts is two and four-tenths that of others. Either these 
glaring inequalities should be removed or we should cease to 
boast of our great opportunities for education open alike to all. 

The statistics show that there is the same variation in the per 


capita wealth and rate of school taxation as in per capita cost or 


*Eprtor’s Nore. It is not possible to print in full the tables which 
show for each of the counties of each of the states named the total wealth, 
population, per capita wealth, total tax, local tax, per capita tax rate, 
school enrollment, and per capita cost of schools, according to 1907-08 
reports. 
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expenditures. But for the purposes of this paper the fact of 
variation merely is not enough. The relationship of that varia- 
tion must be shown. Per capita wealth, tax rate and per capita 
cost of education must be so correlated as to answer the follow- 
ing questions: Do the counties that have the greater wealth pay 
the lower tax? Do the counties that pay the lower tax enjoy 
the greater educational advantages as measured by the greater 
per capita expenditure for educational purposes? 

To answer these questions the per capita wealth is first cor- 
related with rate of taxation, and then with per capita cost. 

In Massachusetts: $700 is median of per capita wealth: .395 
median of taxation ; and $31.90 median of per capita cost. Five of 
the seven counties that are about the median of per capita wealth 
are below the median of taxation, while only two are above. 
Five of the same seven counties are above the median of per 
capita cost and only two below. These facts prove that the 
wealthier counties pay the lower taxation rates and yet enjoy the 
higher school expenditure. The population of the above counties 
which have been mentioned as being above the median of per 
capita wealth is $1,874,855, while those below the median have but 
$937,437. In Massachusetts, therefore, the urban and wealthy 
counties pay the lower taxes and enjoy the better educational ad- 
vantages. 

In Washington: $640 is the median of per capita wealth; .53 
is the median of taxation; and $20.50 the median of per capita 
cost. There are eighteen counties above the median of per 
capita wealth. Fourteen of these are below, and four above the 
median of taxation, while ten are above and eight below the 
median of per capita cost. The eighteen counties above the 
median of per capita wealth contain $376,702 of the population, 
while those counties below the median have but $150,401. In 
Washington as in Massachusetts, the wealthy and urban counties 
pay a lower tax, yet expend more per pupil than do the poor and 
rural counties. 

In New York: $682 is the median of per capita wealth; .395 
the median of taxation ; and $26.50 the median of per capita cost. 
Of the twenty-nine counties that are above the median in per 
capita wealth, seventeen are below and twelve above the median 
of taxation, while nine of the same counties are below and twenty 
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above the median of per capita cost. The counties above the 
median of wealth have a population of $5,639,965, and those below 
contain only $1,628,606. New York thus confirms all the facts 
and conclusions derived from the study of the other two states. 

In Indiana: $576.50 is the median of per capita wealth ; .63 the 
median of taxation; and $21.50 the median of per capita cost. 
The forty-six counties above the median in wealth have thirty- 
three below and thirteen above the median of taxation, while 
thirty-six are above and ten below the median of per capita cost. 
The counties above the median have a population of 1,426,328, 
and those below the median in wealth have but 1,090,134. For the 
four states the facts are the same though there is some difference 
in the degree of confirmation. 


SUMMARY 


1. The counties that pay the lower rate are in each state by 
far the richer counties. 

2. These counties that are richer and pay the lower rate enjoy 
the greater educational advantages as measured by per capita 
expenditure for education. 

3. The counties that have the greater per capita wealth and 
pay the lower tax and yet have the higher per capita expenditure, 
contain the greater population. Within their borders are there- 
fore the large cities which have the corporate wealth. 

The conclusions above that are justified by the data of tables 
have an important bearing on the question of state and local 
taxation. The rich and populous counties have an unfair advan- 
tage as they enjoy the right to tax the corporate wealth which, 
though lying within the cities, belongs to the whole state. This 
corporate wealth which belongs to the entire state should be 
taxed for the benefit not of the counties in whose borders cor- 
porate property by accident is found, but for the benefit of the 
entire state which creates it. The money derived from indirect 
taxation of corporations and special franchises and privileges 
should be used to equalize educational privileges and burdens. 
The privileges or the per capita expenditure should be equalized 
and the burden of that readjustment should be so divided between 
the state and county that neither shall be taxed to the so-called 
breaking point. 
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Educatcrs as well as statesmen are therefore interested in the 
possibilities of indirect taxation. 


PERSISTENCE OF LocaL Tax 


The investigation of the New York Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, 1904, shows how slow has been the progress away from 
the original plan of local taxation. This Board found that the 
prevailing idea of local government is that, as all persons and 
property within the jurisdiction of the district must be protected 
by the local authorities, the corresponding right of taxation of 
all property must exist to enable that duty to be performed. The 
power to tax locally one species of property when once acquired, 
is held with great tenacity and is reluctantly surrendered. This 
view extends to cities, towns, and villages throughout the coun- 
try, where are found advocates of local taxation for every species 
of property without regard to its complex or state-wide char- 
acter. The opposition to surrendering local power as well as 
local sources of revenue has defeated rational and scientific laws 
for the taxation of corporate property, and has prevented the 
separation of corporate taxation from general property tax on 
real estate and tangible personalty. 

The fear of antagonizing local interests has inclined legisla- 
tures to permit the taxing districts to continue to tax the prop- 
erty of corporations and to supplement the local tax by new 
or special forms of taxation on franchises, earnings, etc. Thus 
instead of establishing a new and comprehensive system for the 
assessment of corporations, the states have engrafted upon the 
general property tax, other taxes of various kinds which are 
deemed the equivalent of all the public burdens the corporations 
should bear. The patchwork thus produced is exhibited in the 
laws of some of the states, and the whole situation is confused 
when the systems of all the states are analyzed with a view of 
comparing the same for the purpose of the best and most ap- 
proved method of corporation taxation. 

The trend of modern legislation toward better methods is 
clearly shown. The general property tax law was well enough 
suited to the conditions existing when the corporations were 
nearly all of local character, but the consolidation of local cor- 
porations into great combinations has demonstrated that local 
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administration is poorly adapted to cope with the changed condi- 


tions. The result has been the establishment of methods of cor- 


poration taxation radically different in operation and admin- 
istration from those employed in the taxation of individuals. 

Separation of state and local sources of revenue has come to 
be the recognized pathway of tax reform. 

The popular plan is that counties and local governments shall 
tax only real estate and tangible personal property within their 
boundaries. The prevailing idea is that this property is distinctly 
localized. Its value is created entirely by the locality in which it 
is situated. The ideal is that upon this class of property there 
shall be no state tax, but that it shall be entirely released from 
this for the purpose of local revenue. 

The state shall have, according to the “ separation ” idea, the 
exclusive right to tax all classes of property generally designated 
as corporate to distinguish them from individual properties and 
industries. The argument is that this class of properties does 
not belong to any one locality. Its value depends upon its ability 
to extend its utilities to many communities. It serves them all 
and its support depends upon the patronage of all. Such prop- 
erty has no local situation. Steam and electric railroads; tele- 
graph and telephone companies; express companies; insurance 
companies; banks; trust and loan companies; light, heat, and 
power companies ; trading and manufacturing companies, having 
branches in different localities, have all been enumerated as in- 
dustries having no distinct situation. The business which such 
corporate enterprises carry on in one community depends in a 
greater or less degree upon the business which it does in one or 
more other communities. Such property is general. The people 
of the entire state contribute to its value. It belongs to the 
whole state as a taxable asset and not to any one community or 
series of communities, where by accident it may have property in 
rails, wires, or offices. The right to do business is guaranteed to 
such corporate enterprises not by local authorities but by state 
franchises. The right, therefore, of the state at large to enjoy 
the power of taxation involving such corporations is just as valid 
as the right to permit them to do business within its borders. 
These industries are distinctly and peculiarly the creatures of the 
state, and it is to the state and not to the counties or cities that 
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we look for their regulation and control. They serve the state 
as a whole and are prevented from giving special favors to any 
community. 

There is thus ample ground for making a separation of the 
sources of state and local taxation. The different classes of cor- 
porations above enumerated are so general in character, their 
stockholders are so widely scattered, the utilities which they pro- 
duce are so widely distributed, that there is no reason for taxing 
them where by accident their office may be located or one of their 
pieces of property may lie. 


ADVANTAGES OF SEPARATION OF STATE AND LocaL Tax 


Complete separation would abolish at once the expense, annoy- 
ance, and friction of apportioning the state tax equitably among 
the various counties. A large part of the burden of local asses- 
sors is to save their communities a large part of the state burden 
of taxes by undervaluation. The tendency is naturally for each 
assessor to make the valuation so much below that of the neigh- 
boring counties that the state rate may fall on a lower valuation 
and the county thereby escape its just share of the state burden. 
It matters not that the local rate is high as it falls on so low an 
apprisement. 

StaTE Boarps OF EQUALIZATION 


This practice of undervaluation where the state and local rates 
are not separated has become so general that state boards of 
equalization have been established in all the states. The hearings 
of these boards have been very numerous. The practice of un- 
dervaluation is so general that the state boards have been com- 
pelled to review the labors of all local boards. Their adjust- 
ments of controversies have been successful, only in small degree. 
All tax authorities agree that a complete separation of the sources 
of state and local revenues would do away with the necessity for 
the labors of the state boards of equalization. 

To announce a specific policy of equalizing the advantages and 
burdens of educational support through state funds derived from 
sources of indirect taxation would be presumptuous indeed. 
Many other related problems must be studied before one is justi- 
fied in claiming to have a policy. Two of the topics that have a 
vital connection with the subject under discussion are as follows: 
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1. It is not enough to consider only the burden of public edu- 
cation. This should be considered in connection with the entire 
rate of taxation. Some communities might have a high rate for 
educational purposes yet a very low rate for all other purposes. 
The entire tax might, therefore, be much lower than another 
community having a low educational rate but a high rate for other 
purposes. The total tax rate is, therefore, an item that must be 
considered. 

Before any scheme of state aid through indirect taxation could 
be announced the sources of the indirect revenue should be care- 
fully investigated. After enumerating the property that shall pay 
this indirect state revenue, this property must all be located. It 
must be determined what burden of taxation it already has and 
if it can without breaking bear more. Then it is important to 
know if the indirect tax should be added to the direct tax, or 
if the indirect burden will release the property from the direct 
taxation. If the property by indirect taxation is to escape direct 
taxation what will be the effect of that release on the local income 
from direct sources? 

2. After determining just what property shall be taxed in- 
directly the question of shifting the burden must be studied. Will 
the tax be paid by the present income of the corporation or prop- 
erty on which it is levied, or will it be shifted by raising the price 
of its production? If the burden may be shifted, where will it 
ultimately fall? 
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TOWN AND DISTRICT SYSTEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND SUPERVISION IN CONNECTICUT 
ALBERT CLARK WILLSON 
Public Schools, Greenwich, Connecticut 

In its earliest history, Connecticut was especially distinguished 
in public education. The first great concern of all the early settle- 
ments was to make whatever provision that seemed to be neces- 
sary for the religious life of the people and for the education of 
the young. While the original records of Hartford and of New 
Haven have disappeared, there is ample evidence that schools had 
been set up in those colonies prior to any law requiring them. 
And from those early days to the present, their growth and de- 
velopment in number, variety, and excellence has been one of 
the chief glories of the State. 


HistoricAL ASPECT 


The schools of Connecticut have been under the successive 
control of towns, ecclesiastical societies or parishes, school socie- 
ties, and then towns again. These several phases of procedure 
were due to the exigencies of the times which produced them, 
and each in its turn has contributed more or less, as the case may 
be, to educational progress. From 1639 up to 1712 the entire 
control of schools was in the hands of the various towns in which 
they were situated, and were managed as other town affairs were 
managed by the town meeting or by its delegated authorities. 
Laws passed by the General Assembly in 1712 and in 1717 
placed parishes on nearly the same footing as the towns in the 
management of schools. The parishes retained control until 1798 
when they were superseded by school societies, which managed 
the schools until 1856. It was during this period that school 
districts rapidly multiplied throughout the State, and that the 
work of the schools reached its low-water mark. In 1856 the 
powers and duties belonging to the societies were transferred 
back again to the towns where they had been originally. The 
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powers of the towns had been weakened by the fact that the 
districts had, in the meantime, acquired many of the privileges 
formerly belonging to them, the possession of which gave them 
a large measure of independence. The next step in the evolu- 
tion of the school system of the State was the passing of a per- 
missive consolidation law in 1866 which made it possible for 
towns to abolish their school districts. Prior to 1909, ninety-one 
towns had taken advantage of that law. The most recent legis- 
lation on school matters is the law passed in 1909 which made 
it mandatory upon all the towns in the State, except those that 
contain a city or borough form of government or that operate 
their schools under special charters, to abolish their school dis- 
tricts, and to place the whole management of schools in the hands 
of a town board. 

While the intent of the law is good, it is defective in several 
particulars. Unlike a penal statute, it nowheres provides for its 
own enforcement. The State does not attempt to exercise any 
jurisdiction in the matter, leaving it entirely to local authorities 
who are in a position to evade its requirements for a time at 
least. I understand that this law is being disregarded in certain 
of its particulars, by several towns. It is further defective in 
that it does not specifically supersede another law on the same 
subject, from which it differs in several particulars. But in spite 
of its minor defects, this law marks a new era in the develop- 
ment of school management in Connecticut, and will, without 
doubt, find its best expression and its justification in more efficient 
work on the part of the teaching body of the State. 


Units oF ScHOOoL ADMINISTRATION 


The Town. As at present administered, the local units of 
school administration are the town and the district, known re- 
spectively as town management and district management. In 
towns under town management the entire control of schools is 
centralized in one town school committee, elected as other town 
officers are elected and usually representing the town at large. 
This committee may consist of three, six, nine, or twelve mem- 
bers as may be determined by the selectmen. If the number is 
three, they are elected annually at the annual town meeting. If 
the number is six, nine, or twelve, they are divided into three 
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equal classes each of which serves three years, and one of which 
must therefore be elected each year. The principle of minority 
representation requires that no person shall vote for more than 
a bare majority of the number to be elected. No one is dis- 
qualified by reason of sex, either in respect to this committee or 
in respect to the board of visitors or district committees referred 
to below. Everything relating to the management and super- 
vision of schools is in the hands of this town committee. 

Practically all the towns under town management, except those 
affected by the consolidation law of 1909, are supervised by 
superintendents who are appointed, in most instances, by the local 
boards. In such towns any person can hold the office provided 
he can get the appointment ; there are no legal requirements that 
govern his selection. His duties require him to visit each school 
at least twice each term, “ at which visits the schoolhouse and 
outbuildings, school register, and library shall be examined, and 
the studies, discipline, mode of teaching, and general condition 
of the school investigated.” These are the duties legally devolv- 
ing upon him but it is quite unlikely that any superintendent in 
the State is limited in his activities by this prescription. Each 
local board is free to make such other requirements of its super- 
intendent as may be desirable. School superintendents in Con- 
necticut probably have greater freedom in the administration of 
their office than those of almost any other state. The salaries 
of superintendents in the class of towns I am discussing are 
fixed by the boards that employ them, and, on the whole, are 
probably somewhat larger than in similar towns in other states. 

The District. In towns under district management, the control 
of schools is divided between local district committees and a 
town board of school visitors. The district committees have 
charge of the school property and hire the teachers, whose sala- 
ries are paid by the town as authorized by the board. The board 
has charge of the supervision of the schools and determines the 
qualifications of the teachers, but it rarely rejects a teacher 
selected by the committee. It is this dual control that constitutes 
the chief objection to the district system. 

According to the district form of organization, the town is 
divided into a number of school districts, some towns having as 
few as six, and others as many as twenty. They are irregular 
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in outline, unequal in area, and frequently quite unlike in the 
size and character of their population. Under the town system 
all district lines are obliterated and a single district, which is the 
town itself, takes the place of the districts that formerly com- 
posed it. 

School districts elect annually the following officers : committee 
clerk, treasurer, and collector. There is one town in the State 
having twenty school districts with a total of ninety-seven school 
offices and there is no legal reason why that number of men 
should not fill them. But since in several instances, the same 
person holds more than one office, the number of different people 
having to do with the schools in that town is reduced to seventy- 
seven. When a town consolidates its schools, all these offices, 
including the office of school visitor, are abolished, and the duties 
formerly belonging to them are transferred to the town school 
committee referred to above. 

Under the district system there are apt to be as many different 
rates of taxation in a town as there are districts, each being free 
to fix its tax rate as may seem desirable. The money required 
for school purposes comes mainly from two sources. At a stated 
time in the year the board of school visitors and the selectmen 
hold a joint meeting when an estimate is made of the money 
which will be required to run the schools for the ensuing year. 
This estimate forms a part of the estimate of the regular town 
expenses for the next year, for the raising of which a tax is laid 
at the annual town meeting. The board determines just how 
much of the town funds each district may have, and specifies 
how it is to be applied. Some districts, however, occasionally 
have certain expenses other than those which are provided for in 
this way, so that it is necessary for them to lay an additional 
district tax, by which means large amounts are raised. The town 
tax bears on all parts of the town equally, but is not infrequently 
administered on a very different basis in different parts of a 
town; whereas the district tax is fixed in accordance with local 
needs or abilities, and is applied to school purposes within the 
district. It so happens, therefore, that tax-payers sometimes 
have two school taxes to pay, a town tax and a district tax. 
These differences in school expenditures that exist among the 
districts of a district-managed town must necessarily mean that 
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the school children of the town are not receiving equal school 
advantages. It is, therefore, an unfair and undemocratic arrange- 
ment. It might seem that, since consolidation would tend to 
equalize school expenditures in all parts of the town, the schools 
would thereby be reduced to the same rank, and it would prob- 
ably tend that way; but the rank would be that of the best 
schools. The whole history of the consolidation movement in 
Connecticut shows it to be a levelling-up process. 

In addition to the local revenues mentioned above, towns may 
receive, subject to certain conditions, the following State grants: 


1. An enumeration grant of $2.25 for every child between four 
and sixteen years of age enumerated. 

2. Towns not maintaining a high school may send students 
to a non-local high school, the State paying two thirds of the cost 
of tuition, provided it does not exceed $30 per student. The 
State also pays one half the cost of conveyance of such students, 
not to exceed $20 each. 

3. There is a State Library grant of $10 to every district and 
town maintaining a high school, to supplement local appropria- 
tions of an equal amount. On the same conditions, each district 
is allowed $5 annually for each 100 children, or fraction thereof, 
enrolled. 

4. Towns having a Grant List of less than $1,000,000 are 
assumed to be too poor to pay adequate teachers’ salaries. The 
State, therefore, gives to these towns an average Attendance 
Grant which makes it possible for them to spend for school 
purposes $25 per pupil in average attendance, provided such 
towns lay at least a four mill tax. This grant is taken advan- 
tage of by about one fourth of the towns in the State. 


Under the district system there is usually one small ungraded 
school in each district, numbering from six to forty children, 
with the average nearer six than forty. Not very many years 
ago the reverse was true. In recent years there has been a very 
noticeable exodus from the farms and small villages to the cities 
in some parts of Connecticut, especially in the western and 
southern parts, due largely to the fact that the farms are being 
bought up by wealthy outsiders to be used as summer homes. 
Ten years ago, the writer taught a country village school which 
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had at that time more than forty pupils, and which has a present 
registration of less than ten. Such depletion makes it poor busi- 
ness to continue the small country school. The best thing to do 
in such cases is to combine two or three or more of them into 
one large graded school. It is better to do this anyway than to 
continue the one-teacher school, ungraded, with four-year-olds 
to eighteen-year-olds, twenty or more classes per day, and six 
minutes to the recitation. A change from district to town system 
is apt to mean the consolidation of these weak rural schools. 

Transportation usually accompanies consolidation and where 
employed assures a better attendance, conduces to the health of 
the children, and is a distinct aid to the corporate life of the 
school. Last year 81 towns in Connecticut transported children 
to and from school at an expense of $31,411.56; 1,571 children 
were transported and 45 schools were discontinued. In prac- 
tically every instance parents have expressed their entire satis- 
faction with the plan, and school officers report that it has been 
beneficial to the schools. 


CoMPARISON OF TOWN AND District MANAGEMENT IN RESPECT 
to Cost 


There has never been to my knowledge any question as to the 
superiority of the town to the district system from the point of 
view of better school work. So far as we can get at general 
efficiency statistically it may be found indicated in: qualifications 
required in teachers, salaries paid, high-school facilities, length 
of school year, course of study pursued, and method of super- 
vision. The State reports show that teachers under the district 
system are on the whole of inferior qualifications, that they re- 
ceive lower salaries, and that they teach for a shorter school 
year than in the towns under the town system from which facts 
it may fairly be assumed that the work of their schools is poorer. 
The reports also show that high schools are much more numerous 
in town-managed schools than in the others, and since consoli- 
dated towns more frequently employ supervisors, it is fair to 
assume that their courses of study are superior and that the 
teaching is better than in the district-managed towns. There 
are, of course, here and there in the State, district schools that 
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are doing really high grade work, but these are the exceptions. 
Good schools can be had under the district system but influences 
are all against their development, and commonly prevent it. 

The results in respect to economy of operation are more easily 
determined. I have prepared statistical tables of the 56 towns 
that consolidated their schools between 1890 and Igo1, for the 
purpose of determining the comparative cost of the two units. 
A part of this report is given on the following page. Five 
classes of facts (given with the table) were averaged and com- 
pared over a period of 12 years in connection with each town. 
The averages of a six-year period prior to consolidation are 
contrasted with a similar period following it. Such comparison 
shows the following results on the basis of the per capita cost 
in respect to average attendance: 


In 14 towns the per capita cost was less after consolidation 


“8 “  “ increased per capita cost was less than $1 


Thus in 32 of the 56 towns mentioned the cost of operation 
was either less after consolidation than it was before, or else the 
increase was so small as to be negligible. The increases noted 
in the others may all be easily explained by reference to the 
table which shows what these increases were for. From the above 
examination it may fairly be concluded that town management 
is not only more efficient than district management, from the 
point of view of school work, but that it is also more econom- 
ical from the point of view of actual cost. A comparison of the 
per capita cost in the State and in towns under town management 
shows that the average in the State is usually greater, due to 
the inclusion of the district-managed towns. It should be noted 
that when a town changes from district to town control, the 
total school expenditures are increased by the inclusion of dis- 
trict expenses which did not formerly appear in that category. 


There is no way of determining the actual cost of running the 
schools under the district system. 
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CoMPARISON OF Cost BEForE AND AFTER CONSOLIDATION 
(Legends of columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 given below.) 


Date of 
Consolida- 
tion. 
Towns. Yrs. 1. 2. 4- 6. 7. 
Beacon Falls. Prior 6-3—$15.99 152 $39 $64 $760 
3-0— 18.46 22.69 152 36 116 688 $100 
1892 After o-3— 20.96 23.91 180 5 32 831 [18096 
3-6— 23.11 25.08 186 36 22 767 
Cheshire.... .Prior 6—3—$24.21 |$25.91 180 $100 $139 |$3,690 
23.27 25.08 180 100 392 4,443 
1898 Aftero-3— 22.14 24.99 182 118 108 4,244 
* 3-6— 20.30 26.22 186 125 233 4,753 
Cromwell. . . Prior 6-3— $13.61 [$22.69 179 $184 ($2,642 
3-0— 12.91 23.91 I 60 57 3.155 
1805 Aftero-3— 13.75 25.08 180 60 4 3,660 
3-6— 13.43 24.99 177 7° 2 3,560 
East Granby. Prior 6-3—$10.62 {$24.12 158 $38 $107 
3-0— 21.91 24.85 177 36 137 1,360 
1899 After o-3— 26.43 25.12 180 6 189 1,342 
3-6— 23.42 26.53 179 4 ° 1,259 
Easton...... Prior 6-3—$26.51 |$23.36 178 $72 $111 {$1,833 
g-o— 37.72 24.12 I F 3 4 2,062 
1806 After 0-3— 21.30 24.85 17 I 25 1,788 
3-6— 20.05 25.12 190 82 42 2,956 
Goshen...... Prior 6-3—$21.72 |$23.95 161 $72 $30 517 
37-O— 22.24 24.62 156 79 31 1,564 
1807 After o-3— 18.92 24.70 178 56 262 1,412 
3-6— 20.86 25.590 179 42 41 1,430 
Huntington, . Prior 6-3—$21.37 |$21.47 188 $178 $123 
—O— 23.4 23.36 190 187 7,383 
1894 20.9) 24.12 190 214 4° 9,813 
19.99 24.79 195 222 1,348 10,972 
Mansfield. Prior 6-3—$16.47 |$24.12 163 $86 $53 1$3,118 
3-0— 18.37 24.85 176 84 12 ; 
1899 Aftero-3— 17.48 25.12 173 71 222 2,840 
3-6— 17.64 26.53 180 54 25 1,830 
No. Canaan. -Prior 6-3—$16.51 |$23.05 176 $ss $8 $2,466 
3-O— 35.52 24.62 172 62 10 2,702 
1897 Aftero-3— 15.47 | 24.70 180 59 233 | 2,919 
3-6— 15.50 25.29 180 59 255 3,222 
Oxford...... Prior 6-3—$21.50 |$23.01 148 $73 $82 {$1,801 
3-O— 25.41 25.08 181 4 758 2,006 
1898 After O-3— 24.41 24.09 180 106 79 2,22 
3-6— 21.93 26.22 178 or 35 2,14 
Old Lyme. . -Prior |$23.36 153 $43 $32 {$1,703 
—o— 15.93 24.12 149 45 2,516 1,689 
1896 After o-3— 24.85 163 45 64 2,202 
3-6— 19.62 25.12 170 61 143 2,586 
Plymouth. . -Prior 6-3— $23.37 |$23.01 180 $116 $315 \$s,588 
3-0— 25.86 25.08 186 111 1,102 6,034 
1898 After o-3— 20.90 24.99 186 204 2,847 6,308 
3-6— 21.50 26.22 187 267 9,13 .557 


Cost per child on basis of average attendance in Town. 
Cost per child on basis of average attendance in State. 
Average length of school year in days. 

Average cost of supervision 

—— amounts pet for repairs and new buildings. 


salary budget. 
of free text-books. 
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CoMPARISON oF Cost BEFORE AND AFTER CONSOLIDATION—C ontinued 
(Legends of columns 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 given below.) 


Date of 
Consolida- 
tion. 
Towns. Yrs. 2. 4.°: 5. 6. 7. 
Rocky Hill.. -Prior 6-3—$14.46 |$23.05 ate $31 $24 ($1,204 
3-0— 13.90 24.62 1 28 42 1,204 
1897 After o-3— 13.79 24.70 I 2 130 1,145 
3-6— 13.86 25.50 1790 3 110 1,916 
Ridgefield. . .Prior 6—3—-$26.62 |$25.03 170 $175 $003 |$6,372 
** 3-0— 20.90 24.09 189 200 245 5,685 
1901 After o-3—._ 25.26 25.22 192 188 185 5,726 
3-6— 
Simsbury... .Prior 6-3—$20.86 [$23.36 179 $88 {$1,062 |$3,690 
3-0— 20.23 24.12 1790 84 136 3,656 
1896 After o—3— 18.43 24.85 170 233 Jo1 3,476 
“ 3-6— 23.41 25.12 I 300 566 4,479 
Stratford. .. -Prior 6-3—$25.55 |$25.95 200 $142 $257 |$4,584 
3-0O— 21.78 | 24.62 197 150 679 | 5,382 
1897 After o-3— 23.90 24.70 199 42 2,441 7,411 
3-6— 26.23 25.50 101 ° 1,156 9.573 
Trumbull... . Prior 6-3—$19.70 |$21.28 107 $35 $113 |$2,002 
3-O— 17.44 23.05 18 5 182 2,442 
1804 After o-3— 18.07 24.62 1 3 38 2,339 
“* 3-6— 18.45 24.70 105 61 58 2,481 
Tolland..... Prior 6-3—$15.60 |$23.01 140 $54 $44 {$1,735 $435 
3-0— 21. 25.08 179 66 ° 2,674 
1898 = 24.99 169 57 o | 2,144 | 1,903 
26.22 178 60 24 2,406 
Westport... -Prior 6-3—$16.90 {$24.12 200 $116 [$1,244 |$4,718 
3-Oo— 15.56 24.85 200 141 216 4,883 |$1,600 
1899 After o-3— 15.16 25.12 200 140 255 15,069 
3-6— 22.29 26.52 200 2,169 7,401 1902 
Windham... . Prior 6-3—$42.43 |$23.36 190 $207 os 
3-0— 39.16 24.12 190 210 25,356 
1896 After o~3— 34.15 24.85 104 177 I om 23,038 
3-6— 31.19 25.12 107 152 2.327 |20,010 
Column Cost per child on basis of average attendance in Town. 


I 

impimtti 
4. Average cost of supervision. 

5s. Average onsounts spent for repairs and new buildings. 
6. Average salary budget. 

7. Cost of free text-books. 

While the above data are for certain reasons unsatisfactory, 
they give practically all the information available on the subject 
of inquiry, and can be no more accurate than the State reports 
fromm which they are taken. 

When it is proposed in a district-managed town to adopt town 
management, the objection commonly raised is that those districts 
that may happen to be free of debt, will have to help pay the 
debts of other districts that are not so fortunate. This objection 


has prevented consolidation in a number of instances. For the 
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proposition is that the town shall buy the property of the districts 
and at the same time assume their debts. Sec. 180, Chap. 13 
of the school laws indicates how the financial matters in such 
cases may be fairly adjusted as illustrated below. 


For ILLUSTRATION 
Districts I 2 3 4 5 
Number 1.... $1,000,000 $60,000 
10,500 $49,500 .0495 .0030+ 


1,500,000 100,000 
25,000 75,000 .0576 .005I— 
300,000 20,000 


4,500 15,500 .0516 .0009+ 

3,000,000 175,000 
18,500 156,500 .0521 .0004+ 

600,000 30,000 
500 29,500 .0491 .0034+ 

2,000,000 125,000 
20,000 105,000 .0525 .0000 


“ec 


40,000 2,500 

600 1,900 .0475 .0050+ 
Basie 100,000 5,100 

000)  .0510 .0015+ 
63 60,000 5,000 

1,500 3,500 .0583 .0058— 
400,000 25,000 


4,500 20,500 .0512 .0013+ 


$9,000,000 $462,000 


Explanation of the table: 

The town used for illustration contains ten school districts, 
whose individual grant lists are given in column 1, that of the 
town being their sum, $9,000,000. Since the town is to buy the 
property of the districts and assume their debts it is first neces- 
sary to ascertain the value of their properties and the amounts 
of their debts. The appraised values and estimated debts of the 
respective districts are shown together in column 2. The differ- 
ence between the appraised value of the districts and their debts 
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gives their net value as shown in column 3, the total net value 
being $462,000, which is to be raised on the grant list of the 
town. The rate therefore, would be .o525 *($462,000 + $9,000,- 
000), that is, in theory. The next step is to credit each district 
with the net value of its school property which is done by finding 
the ratio between its net value and its grant list. These ratios 
appear in column 4, and the balance due the town or district as 
the case may be are given in column 5. The plus sign shows that 
such rate is to be added to the regular town tax of such district, 
and the minus sign that it is to be subtracted from the town 
tax. This scheme would work out for this town as follows: 


District No. 1 owes the town .0030 of $1,000,000 = $3,000 

The town owes ” oe .0051 “ 1,500,000= 6,630 
“ “ 3 “oe “ .0009 “ 300,000 270 

“ 4 “ 0004 “ 3,000,000 = 1,200 

“ “ 5 “ 600,000 2,040 

“ 7 0050 40, = 200 

“ “ .OOI5 “ 100,000 = 150 

The town owes 0058 “ 60,000= 328 
“ 10 “ 0013 “ 400,000 = 520 


The adjustment assessments shown in the last column may be 
raised by a direct tax and paid off immediately or they may be 
paid in instalments over a period of five years; or they may be 
adjusted in any other manner agreed upon by the parties in in- 
terest. Districts 2 and 9 are creditors of the town to the amounts 
noted, which should be deducted from their regular town tax. 
District No. 6 is both debited and credited with .0525, hence its 
account with the town is square. 

The fact that some districts have their taxes remitted wholly 
or in part is apt to give rise to more or less unfavorable criticism. 
Such a condition is due to the high ratios of net school prop- 
erty to grant lists of such districts and probably means that they 
have conducted their financial affairs economically and efficiently. 
Such a method of adjustment gives every dollar’s worth of prop- 
erty in the town equal share and interest in all school property 
and in all matters relating to the schools. A few school dis- 
tricts have secured special charters, and so operate their schools 
independently of the towns in which they are situated. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS 


Prior to 1714 the supervision of schools was in the hands of 
the selectmen and the ministers, but in this year the “ civil 
authority and the selectmen” were directed by law to visit each 
school at stated intervals, to inquire into the qualifications and 
effectiveness of the masters and the proficiency of the school 
children. They were also directed to see that all school funds 
were properly expended. 

The office of school visitor, which still exists in towns under 
district management, was created in 1799 in the following law: 
“That each School Society shall appoint a suitable number of 
persons, not exceeding Nine, of competent skill in Letters, to be 
Overseers or Visitors of all schools in such Society, whose duty 
it shall be, in any of their meetings, to examine the Instructors, 
and to displace such as may be found deficient in any requisite 
qualification, or who will not conform to the regulations by them 
adopted.” The present duties include besides those mentioned 
above, such other duties as; “ the management, classification, and 
discipline of the public schools”; the formulation of courses of 
study; and the selection of text-books, and, in fact, all other 
matters relating to school control and supervision except the em- 
ployment of teachers and the care of school buildings. 

In 1856 a law was passed requiring boards of school visitors 
to divide themselves into three equal classes, one-third of the 
whole number to be chosen each year for the term of three years. 
They must appoint one or more of their number “Acting 
Visitors,” who are to perform the duties mentioned above in 
connection with the office of superintendent of schools, and who 
receive “two dollars a day each while actually employed.” They 
are expected “ to visit each school at least twice each term, spend- 
ing one-half day at each visit,” but I doubt that any in the State 
do. The board of visitors, or a committee by it appointed, “ ex- 
amines all persons desiring to teach in the public schools; and 
gives to those with whose moral character and ability they are 
satisfied, if found qualified to teach reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and grammar, the rudiments of geography and history, and the 
rudiments of drawing, if required, a certificate authorizing the 
holder to teach in any public school in the town or district so 
long as desired.” They may revoke such certificate for cause. 
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There was no semblance of State supervision of the public 
schools prior to 1839 when a board of commissioners of common 


schools was created consisting of one member from each county 


to be appointed by the Governor, and the School Fund Commis- 


sioner and Governor, ex officio. The secretary appointed by this — 


board was, by virtue of that fact, the first superintendent of 
schools in Connecticut. This board was abolished in 1842 and 
in 1845 the Commissioner of the School Fund was appointed 
superintendent, holding the office until 1849 when the principal 
of the State Normal School succeeded him. The State Board 
of Education was not established until 1865. The secretary of 
the State Board, who was formerly an ex officio member of it, 
was this year taken out of that relation, being now secretary to 
the Board, but is not a member of it and has no voice in its 
deliberations. He is in fact, if not in name, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools. 

The State Board consists of seven members all of whom, ex- 
cept the two ex officio members, the Governor and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, are appointed by the General Assembly and the 
Governor. The principal duties of the Board are as follows: 
To have general supervision and control of the educational in- 
terests of the State; to hold teachers meetings at various times 
and places; to submit to the Governor every year a report deal- 
ing in detail with the condition of the schools of the State; to 
see that periodic eye-sight tests are made; to enforce the Child 
Labor and Compulsory Attendance laws, for which purpose it 
may appoint special agents; to maintain normal schools; to col- 
lect and compile reports from the towns of the State. It may 
conduct teachers examinations and grant certificates to teach. 

Of the fourteen cities of the State, three operate their schools 
under special charters, four are under district management and 
are supervised by superintendents appointed by boards of visitors, 
or by supervising-principals appointed by district committees, and 
six are under town management and are supervised by super- 
intendents appointed by boards of education. There are also a 
number of large towns, all of which with one exception, are 
under some form of expert supervision. 

Following the lead of Massachusetts, a number of supervision 
districts have been organized in Connecticut. Such districts are 
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composed of two or more towns which may or may not be near 
together, uniting for the purpose of employing a superintendent 
of schools and sharing in his services; seventeen towns are in- 
cluded in eight such districts. The State pays one-half the salary 
of these superintendents up to $800, the balance being provided 
by the towns composing such districts. In order to be entitled to 
this State grant these towns must together employ from thirty 
to fifty teachers. The affairs of the joint district, such as the 
selection of a superintendent, are in the hands of a committee 
composed of one member from among the school officials of the 
towns forming such a union. Any single town employing more 
than twenty and less than thirty teachers may employ a super- 
intendent and fix his salary, of which the State pays one-half up 
to $800 the rest being paid by the town. Towns having less 
than twenty teachers may apply to the State Board for a super- 
visor who may be appointed by it to discharge the duties of 
superintendent, whose salary is fixed by the State. “ No person 
shall be eligible for appointment who has not had at least five 
years’ successful experience as a teacher or superintendent, or 
who does not hold a certificate of approval from the State Board 
of Education.” These are the qualifications also demanded of 
the superintendent of supervision districts. By virtue of this 
permissive law, 41 towns are being supervised by 23 agents ap- 
pointed by the State Board and working under its direction. 

A very serious defect in this plan of school supervision is found 
in the fact that supervisors have to work with teachers whom 
they can have no share in appointing, for school committees are 
ordinarily reluctant to delegate this authority to them. And yet 
it is the pivotal point in the success of the plan. It is further 
defective in that it provides for extensive, rather than intensive, 
supervision. While this arrangement is without doubt much 
superior to supervision by Boards of School Visitors, it falls far 
short of the kind of supervision usually found in graded schools 
under supervising principals. To make the plan a success there 
must be cutting down of the various supervision areas and the 
limiting of the number of teachers under one supervisor to not 
more than twenty. 

The brief historical resume as given at the beginning of this 
article, indicates how completely educational legislation in the 
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past has placed the control of schools in the hands of local author- 
ities. The evil effects of this decentralizing tendency are every- 
where apparent in the State. Rural schools suffer from incom- 
petent local management, and the large well-organized school 
systems suffer from the kind of help and stimulus that the State 
alone is in a position to confer. What is needed in Connecticut 
is such a readjustment of jurisdiction in school administration 
as will centralize the direction of schools in the State Board. 
Where it can now merely suggest and advise in such matters as 
the employment of teachers of specified qualifications, course of 
study, supervision, etc., it should have original jurisdiction and 
the power of compulsion within limits to be exercised either 
directly or through local boards of education. The State Board 
does not and cannot, under present laws, exercise a proper 
directive control over the educational interests of the State. 

There is one matter connected with local management of 
schools in Connecticut that may be noted in closing. While there 
is undoubtedly much incompetence on the part of school com- 
mittees and school boards, in the management of schools, it is 
also undoubtedly true that school officials both in small towns 
and in large cities are sincere and honest men, against whom, as 
a class, the charge of crooked work which is found in many 
school systems, has never to my knowledge been brought. Re- 
ligious differences and petty politics do influence the course of 
school procedure sometimes, but graft—never. Connecticut is 
stainless in this respect. 
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No. 22 English Grammar Schools in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. A. Monroz 
Stowgz, Ph.D. 200 pages. $1.50. 
No. 4 of the Teaching of Elementary Geometry. Atva WALKER 
AMPER, Ph.D. 163 Pages. $1.50. 
No. 24 The Legal Status of Rural Schools in the United States. Epwin 
R. Snyper, Ph.D. 225 pages. $1.50. 


No. 25 The Development of 1 Support in Colonial Massachusetts. Gzorcr 
Leroy Jackson, Ph.D. pages. $1.00. 
No. 26 The Distribution and ons of Mental Imagery. Grorce HERBERT 


Betts, Ph.D. 99 pases. $1.00. 
No. 27 Later Roman Education in Ausonius, Capella and the Theodosian Code. 
PercivaLt RicHarp Ph.D. Pa bound, 25c; cloth, soc. 
No. 28 The City School District. Harry Erwin Barp, Ph.D. 118 pages. $1.00. 
No. 29 The Concept Standard. Anne M. Nicuotson, Ph.D. 138 pages. $1.50. 
No. 30 Registration of City School Children. Jonn Deartinc Haney, Ph.D. 


155 RP. $1.50. 

No. 31 Training of Elementary School Teachers in Germany. I. L. Kanpet, 
Ph.D. 127 + vii pp. $2.50. 

No. 32 The Training of Teachers in England and Wales. Peter SANDIFoRD, 
Ph.D. 168+ xiv pp. $2.90. 

No. 33 The Conflict Between Naturalism and Humanism. Wittystine Goop- 
SELL, Ph.D. 183+ viipp. $1.50. 

No. 34 The Concept of Method. Grruarp R. Lomer, Ph.D. 99 pp. $1.00. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


PUBLISHED OR REPRINTED BY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Prices and discounts for the following are subject to the rules which apply to 
the Contributions to Education.) 


Report of Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education. 
1906. 196 pages. Paper bound, soc. 

Idi and its Treatment by the Physiological Method. Dr. Secuin. 202 pages. 

loth bound. Price $2.00. Reprint of a rare book of very great historical 
importance, especially to all who are interested in mental defectives. 

The Elementary School Curriculum. A book combining the numbers of the Teach- 
ers College Record devoted to the Horace Mann Elementary School, viz., 
Nos. 1 and 4 of Vol. VII and Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of Vol. VIII. 526 pages. Cloth 
bound. Price $2.00. 

The Constructive Interests of Children. Ernest B. Kent, Ph.D. 78 Pages. Price 
soc. Part I. The free constructive work of one hundred an y school 
children. Part II. The early interests and education of twenty-two talented 


engineers. 

Formal Discipline. C. J. C. Bennett, Ph.D. 76 pages. Paper bound. Price 
soc. Introduction. The meaning of the doctrine of formal discipline. The 
extent of belief in it and a according to it. 

of Education as a Professional Subject. Professors W. H. BurnHam 
and Henry SuzzaLio. 67 pages. Paper bound. soc. 

Bibliography of Children’s Reading. Professor FRANKLIN T. BAKER. 129 pages. 
Paper bound. oc. (Reprinted from Teachers College Record, January 
and March, 1908.) 

Training in Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Professor ARTHUR WesLeYy 
Dow. 1g full-page plates. Bound in boards. $1.00. (Reprinted with 
additional plates from Teachers College Record, May, 1908.) 

The Teaching of Arithmetic. Professor Davin EUGENE SMITH. 120 pages. Cloth, 
75c¢; paper, 30c. (Reprinted from Teachers College Record, January, 1909). 


TEACHERS COLLEGE SYLLABI 
No.1 Elementary Bookmaking and Bookbinding. Saran J. Freeman. 42 pp. 


ll. 3oc. 
No. 2 Bibliography of a Course on School Administration. ANpDrew W. Epson. 
20 pp. toc. 


No.3 First Four Periods in Music Education for Pianoforte Interpreters. Catvin 
RAINERD CaDY. 20pp. roc. 
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Teachers College Record 


This journal is issued bi-monthly except July, thus having five numbers during 
the year, January, March, May, September, and November. The numbers vary in 
length from a one hundred and thirty pages, being on an average about one 
hundred Pages. e subscription price is $1.00 per year, 20 cents extra for foreign 

stage. This price is for subscriptions paid in advance, except that in the case of 

ibraries go days are allowed for payment. Single numbers are 30 cents each, post- 
id. A discount of 20 per cent is allowed on an order for five or more copies or 
Subscriptions if remittance in payment is sent with order. Address all orders to 
TeacHers CoLtece Recorp, 525 West 120th St., New York City. Make money 
orders payable to Teachers College. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I—1900 


No. 1 The History and Function of Teachers College—Papers by 

- Dean Russe.t and Ex-President Hervey. (Out of print). 
0. 2, Nature Study—Miss Carse and Professor LLoyp. 

No. 3, May English. (Out of print). 

No. Syllabi of Education Courses—President Butier, Dean Rus- 

September SELL and Professors Monroe and Dutton. 


No. 5, November Hand Work. (Out of print). 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME Il—1901 


No. 1 — in the Horace Mann High School—Professors Liorp 
anuary and BIGELow. 

0.2 Cngeeer in the Horace Mann School—Professor Dopce and 
March iss KIRCHWEY. 
No. 3 Child Study—Sources of Material and Syllabi of College Courses 
May —Professor THORNDIKE. 
No. 4 Syllabi of Courses in Elementary and Applied Psychology— 
September Professor THORNDIKE. 


No. 5, November Manual Training. (Out of print). 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME III—1902 


No. 1 Horace Mann School; Dedication Number—Papers by Presi- 
January dent GitMAN, Professor Dutton and others, on Present- 
Day Problems in Education. (Out of print). 
No. 2 Chemistry and Physics in the Horace Mann High School—Pro- 
March fessor WoopHuLi. (Out of print). 
Nos. 3 and 4 Helps for the Teaching of Casar—Professor Lopcse and Messrs. 
0. 5 peyer School. art I—lIts History a ‘ur pose— 
November RUSSELL, Professor McMurry and Mr. Burks. 
CONTENTS OF VOLUME IV—1903 
._ No.1 The Speyer School. Part I11—lIts Curriculum and its Relation to 
anuary Teachers College—Professor McMurry and Mr. Burks. 
0. 2 Mathematics in the Elementary School—Professors Smita and 
March McMurry. (Out of peter), 
No. 3 New Methods of Teaching Modern Languages—Doctor Lso- 
May POLD BAHLSEN. 
No. 4, September University Extension—Professor SyKes. 
No. 5 The Philosophy and Psychology of the Kindergarten—Dean 
November and Professors THORNDIKE and MAcCVANNEL. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME V—1904 
No. 1, January Music in the Schools—Professor FARNsworTH and Miss Horer. 


No. 2 The Curriculum of the Elementary School—Professors Dutton, 
March Pearson, Ricnarps, Woop and WoopuHULL. 

No. 3 Experimental Work in Elementary Schools—Professor Mc- 
May uRRY and others. 

No. 4 Syllabi of Education and English Courses—Professors Mac- 
September VaNNEL, ABBoTT, BAKER and Syxes. (Out 

No. 5 Kindergarten Education—Professor RUNYAN, i "GRADY 
November and Miss MI Ls. 


(Continued on uext page) 
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CONTENTS OF VOLUME VI—1905 
No. 1, January Educational E.uis and THORNDIKE. 


No. 2 School Hygi Professors Woop and KINnNg, and 

March Jacosi, Weeks and Ker.ey. 

No. 3 City School Expenditures—Dr. Strayer. (Out of “ye Re- 

May issued as No. 5 Teachers College Contributions to uca- 
tion, price $1.00, cloth bound. 

No. 4 The ucational Theories of Herbart and Froebel—Professor 

September MacVanneL. (Out of print). Reissued as No. 4 Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, price $1.00, cloth bound. 

No. 5 Some Fiscal Aspects of Public Education in American Cities— 

November Professor Ettiott. (Out of print). Reissued as No. 6 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, price $1.00, 
cloth bound. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII—1906 


0. 2 econda Cc urriculum. art One. Language, History, 
March ‘Mathematics. 

No. 3, May Secondary School Curriculum. Part Two. Science and Art. 
No. 4, September Elementary School Curriculum. Second and Third Grades. 

No. 5, November Studies in the Teaching of English Grammar. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VIII—1907 


No. 1, peeeery Elementary School Curriculum. Fourth and Fifth Grades. 
No. 2, ch Experimental Studies in Education. 
No. 3, May Elementary School Curriculum. Sixth Grade. 


No. 4, September Elementary School Curriculum. Seventh Grade. (Out of print). 

No. 5, November The Industrial Improvement Schools of Wuertiemberg. 

The Elementary School Curriculum. A book combining the numbers of the 
Record devoted to the Horace Mann Elementary School, viz., Nos. 1 and 
4 of Vol. VII and Nos. 1, 3, and 4 of Vol. VIII. 526 pages. Price $2.00. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME IX—1908 


No. 1, Januaty A Bibliography of Children’s Reading. Professor BAKER. 
No. 2, March A Bibliography of Children’s Reading (Continued). 

No. 1 and No. 2 on Children’s Reading have been reissued as one pamphlet, 
125 pages, price 6oc. The original separate No. 1 is out of print. 
No. 3, May The Theory and Practice of Teaching Art—Professor Dow. 

A — of this, bound in boards, has been issued. Price $1.00. 
No. 4, September Educational Museums—BeENJAMIN R. ANDREWS. 
No. 5, November Teaching of History—Professor JoHNson. Out of print. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME X—1909 


No. 1, January The Teaching of Arithmetic—Professor Situ. 
tareh Studies in Secondary Education. 

No. 3, May Domestic Science [ . Professor Kinng. 

No. 4, September The Making of a Girls’ Trade School. Professor Wootman. 
No. 5, November Articles on Kindergarten Education. Professor MacVaNNEL 
and Miss Patty Smita Hitt. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME XI—1910 


No. 1, The Teaching of Physical Science—Professor Woop#u tt, 
No. 2, rch Handwritmg—Professor THORNDIKE. 


No. 3, May The Education of Nurses. The Function of the Hospital. 
No. 4,September Sienographic Reports of High School Lessons 
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Columbia University Extension Syllabi 


Syllabi ot courses of instruction have been issued. These contain outlines of 
study, bibliographies, and references, and furnish systematic guides for the private 
student, reading circles, and classes. Series A contains syllabi of collegiate 
courses. Series B contains syllabi of shorter lecture courses. 


SERIES A 


1—Shakspere—By Professor F. H. Syxes 
2—Old Testament Literature—By Dr. R. M. Hopce 
3—American Literature—By Ciypez Furst, M.A. 
4—Architecture—Renaissance—Modern—By Professor HAMLIN 
—English Language and Grammar—By Professor G. P. Krapp 
English Literature—XIX Century—By Professor F. H. Sykes 
7—Representative American Writers—By Ciypre Furst, M.A. 
8—Teaching English in J Schools—By Professor F. T. BAKER 
9—Development of Instrumental Music—By Mr. T. W. Surette 
10—Architecture—Ancient, Mediaeval—B fessor HAMLIN 
11— English Composiiion—By Professor H. V. ABBott 
12—The Philosophy of Education—By Professor Joun ANGUS MACVANNEL 
13—Teaching of School Music—By Professor C. H. FARNSwoRTH 
14—English History to the Tudors—By Professor C. A. BEARD 
15—English History from James I—By Professor C. A. BEARD 
I oe and Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools—By Professor 
ACHS 
17—History and Principles of Education—By Professor PAUL MonROoE 
18—School Administration—By Professor S. T. Dutton 
19—Modern European Hist By Professor C. A. BEARD 
20—Teaching in Elementary Schools—By Professor G. D. StRAYER 
21—Wood and Wood-Working—By Noyes, A.M 
22—American Government— Professor S. P. DuGGan 
aiiaice and Practice of Teaching in Elementary Schools—By Professors 
24— of History—By essor J. T. SHOTWELL 
Art—By Professor C. H. FarNnswortH 
ee and Practice of Manual Training—By Professor RICHARDS 
27—The English Language—By Professor N. E. Grirrin 


PP 


1—The Solar System—By Dr. S. A. MitcHeLi 
2—The French Revolution—By. Professor J. T. SHoTwELL 
3—The Vegetation of the Earth—By Professor F. E. Ltoyp 
4—Climate and Mankind—By Professor R. E. Dopce 
Professor BRADLEY STOUGHTON, and Drs. M. N. 
and Wa. CAMPBELL 
6—Greatest American Writers—By Ciype Furst, M.A. 
7—Cathedrals of the Middle Ages—By Professor A. D. F. HAMLIN 
8—Problems of Human Nature—By Professor E. L. THORNDIKE 
9—Problems of the City and the Nation—By Dr. E. E. AGGER 
10—Representative German Authors—By Professor R. TomBo 
r1—Organic Evolution—By Professor H. E. CRAMPTON 
America—By Professor W. R. SHEPHERD 
of United States—By Professor C. A. Bearp 
16—Industrialism and Democracy—By Professor C. A. BEARD 
17—The Great Masters of Music—By Mr. D. G. Mason 
18—The Metallurgy of Iron and Steel—By Professor B. SrouGHToN 
19—The History of American Poetry—By Professor C. H. Pace 
20—The Architecture of Great Cities—By Professor A. D. F. HAMLIN 
21—Our Country's Resources—By Dr. C. F. WALKER 
23—Party Government in United States—By Professor C. A. BEARD 


Price 10 cents per copy, except *A, 12, 16, 17, 23, 24, which are double numbers, 
price 20 cents Address: Bureau oF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLUM- 
Bia UNIVERSITY, New York City. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia 
University for the study of education and the training of 
teachers. It trains university, college and normal school 
teachers of education; superintendents, supervisors and 
principals of schools; and teachers of all subjects for kinder- 
gartens, elementary, secondary, normal and other schools. 


The College offers one hundred courses in the subject of edu- 
cation divided among the fields of the history, philosophy and 
sociology of education, educational psychology, educational admin- 
istration and various branches of secondary, elementary and 
kindergarten teaching. It offers an equal number of semi-pro- 
fessional courses in Biology, English, Fine Arts, French, German, 
Geography, History, Household Arts, Industrial Arts, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Nature Study, Physical Education and Physical 
Science. Academic courses in all other parts of the University 
are also open to students of Teachers College. The College main- 
tains an unequaled educational library, an educational museum, 
the Horace Mann School of Observation, and the Speyer Experi- 
‘ mental School, with the combined attendance of 1,400 pupils. 

The various curricula lead to the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees 
and diplomas with a major subject in education; to the Bachelor’s 
diploma and to the degree of Bachelor of Science and to various 
diplomas and certificates. The graduate curricula are from one to 
three years in length and require the previous completion of a 
course leading to the Bachelor’s degree. The professional curric- 
ulum leading to the Bachelor’s diploma and degree is two years 
in length and requires the previous completion of two years of 
college work or its equivalent. The special curricula are of vary- 
ing length and requirements for admission. Tuition is $150.00 
per year. Some sixty fellowships and scholarships are awarded 
annually. For further information, address the Secretary. 

JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean. 


Why not have a Purpose in your Drawing ? 


This New Book: SCHOOL DRAWING 


A REAL CORRELATION 
By FRED H. DANIELS 


Cvs to drawing a definite aim and purpose by making it a valuable ac- 
cessory to other studies. It supplements the word teaching of history, 
phy, literature, nature study, etc., with drawing and constructive work 
in illustration of the subject lesson. Instead of haphazard designs, made 
simply for the sake of drawing, this book provides positive and definite prob- 
lems, which when worked out, present important parts of other studies, and a 
materialization of the designs made in the drawing period. 
No other publication has ever adequately shown how drawing may be of 
vital service to the other school subjects; it is distinctly A NEW BOOK! 
SCHOOL DRAWING is mechanically a model of book making. It is 
beautifully printed in Sepia on India Tint paper, and bound in rich brown cloth 
stamped in two colors. It contains 156 pages, 73 of which are printed with 
half tone reproductions of the problems presented. Postpaid $1.20. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND SAMPLE PAGES 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass § Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago Kansas City 
Thomas Charles Co., 80 Wabash Ave. Hoover Bros., 418 E oth St. 


Do you know what a 


Removable Platen ise 


N 
If you learn about it, you will see that a NT 


typewriter without it lacks a feature that DICTIO ARY 
is essential—so essential that eventually ff] JUST ISSUED, Ed. inChief, Dr. 
all typewriters will try to have it. The Ww. T. Harris, former U. S. Com. of Edu- 
one typewriter now offering this feature cation. J General em oe 
is the one Doubled. o Divided Page: Important 


SmithPremier | 


Write us for information as to what a 400,000 WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Removable Platen is and what it does. GET THE BEST in Scholarship, 


Convenience, Authority, Utility. 
The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere — 


Write for Specimen Pages to 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield 
You will do us a favor to mention this 
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LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
‘SCIENTIFIC METHODS 


THE VALUE OF SCIENCE. 


ts Principles and Technique. By Wiliam troduction by oo Bruce Halsted, 
Gloth. pages, $1.26 net SCIENCE AND 
Brom Halsted, PLD. PRAS Pre, 
| | | 
nm 
\ Stockwell Pupil: Teacher School, and Ww. MENTAL AND SOCIAL MEAS- 
= + $36 pages, $1.00 net. | By Edward Thorndike. Price, $1.50. 
The Administration of — 


By Samuel Train Dutton, A.M., Professor 
School Administration in Tea 
Commissioner Edueation for 
12mo. Cloth. vill+601 pages. $1.75 net. 
of a C 
Cloth. +850 pages. $1.25 met, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Second Edition Revised and Enlarged, 
By Edward L. Thorndike, Price $1.50 


PUBLISHED BY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


New York City. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Beginning with the May number there will appear 
a series of articles on THE TEACHING OF SEX 
HYGIENE by prominenteducators and physicians. 


This most valuable and timely discussion will run 4 
through several issues. Every teacher should a 
read it. 
SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS will 
be sent for six months for $1.00 to those mention- 4 


the Teachers College Record. 


‘SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS a 
2059 East 72d Piace, Chicago, DL 


2 MACMILLAN 
Text-Book of School Class Manage- 7 
men 
; By Pelix Arnold, AB., Pd... Ph.D. 
Volume L ‘Theory and Practice, i2mo, Cloth 
Volume Administration and Hygiene. oe 
12mo, Cloth. xii+288 pages. $1.00 net. 
in the United States 
64-66 New York 
Bestes, Chicage Dallas San Fraacheee : 


